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You, who some time were afar off, are made nigh 
by the Blood of Christ: For He is our peace, who hath 


made both one. 


It hath well pleased the Father 


through Him to reconcile all things unto Himself, 


making peace through the Blood of His cross, both as 
to the things that are on earth and the things that are 
in heaven. 


From Matins of the Feast of the Most Precious Blood 
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Open Letter to Hilaire Belloc 


Garlands for one alive 


Dear Mr. Belloc: Fifty-one years 
ago, the Irish Monthly published a 
boyish sonnet over the signature, since 
then illustrious, of Hilaire Belloc. The 
poet announced his life’s ambition; 
which was to win, not the praise of 
the great ones of the world, but the 
plaudits of “beer-drinking Demos— 
people in the pit.” It is said that this 
sonnet was your first published work, 
so it is fitting that a writer in the Jrish 
Monthly should salute the splendid 
achievement which has followed the 
breaking of that first lance; and to do 
so is timely, in the year when you are 
keeping your 7oth birthday. 

I was in your presence once. Gilbert 
Chesterton was dead, in 1936, and I 
had hastened to England to pay a last 
tribute to one whom Ireland loved. 
He was buried at Beaconsfield in a 
sunlit field of tall grass, where the 
scythe had cleared a space. Mourners 


By AODH pve BLACAM 
Condensed from the Irish Monthly* 


and admirers filed past the grave to 
shake the aspergillum in farewell. The 
last was a man of high bearing and 
noble gesture, who stood a little while 
there, gazing down with a personal 
grief that we could guess; it was Hi- 
laire Belloc, and I thought of Roland 
sorrowing for Oliver, fallen too soon. 
What a parting of companions was 
there! “To have known him was a 
benediction,” you wrote of your dead 
comrade; and he, in his posthumous 
autobiography, has a chapter, A’ Por- 
trait of a Friend, which admits us 
strangers to the inner companionship 
of two such minds. 

Together, you and Chesterton did 
the greatest work for the faith, and 
for your country, since the days when 
the martyrs died at Tyburn, and 
Shakespeare gathered up in sorrowful 
splendor the glories of the age that was 
closed. Your joint place in literary his- 


*5 Great Denmark St., Dublin, C. 16, Ireland. May, 1940. 
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tory is noteworthy. Though Shaw, in 
his glittering skepticism, was the type 
of the Edwardian-Georgian period, you 
two, by writing out of the permanent 
Catholic tradition, rose above all peri- 
ods, and gave the world work that 
will not “date”—to borrow a word 
from yourself. The occasion of a rich 
book of apologetics like Chesterton’s 
Everlasting Man, or of historical inter- 
pretation like your Survivals and New 
Arrivals (1929), might be some popu- 
lar fallacy of the hour, yet what you 
two thus were moved to write had the 
value of the abiding truth. 

For all time, you two will be re- 
called together. You were happily 
matched. Chesterton had more laugh- 
ter and lovability, and you more learn- 
ing; but it seems impossible to sepa- 
rate your thought or your work. Your 
friend was, perhaps, more popular 
than you, but he learned from you, 
and largely popularized your teaching. 
His style was not so fine, so steady 
or so subtle, as yours. He often used 
a cacophonous fleetstreetese, and tried 
the patience with forced puns and 
paradoxes, and excessive alliteration, 
although, in truth, he would rise again 


on the strength of his sincerity and_ 


imaginative power to moments of su- 
perb eloquence. You, too, could be 
slapdash in your sentences at times, 
but normally your writing is limpid 
as a pure stream. You made English 
prose as flexible and as clear as French. 
Many of your books and much of your 
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verse have that classic literary quality 
which alone would suffice to give them 
long life even if they were of less con- 
sequence in their teaching; but Ches- 
terton attained to literary excellence 
only at times, in the moments of in- 
spiration. 

In 1938, a splendid volume of selec- 
tions from your essays, histories, tales 
and poetry was made for the Everyman 
Library; in 1935, a less tasteful but 
valuable selection was made from 
Chesterton’s lifework for the same Li- 
brary. This inclusion in Messrs. Dent’s 
famous series was considered a sort 
of apotheosis; England’s chief critics 
recognized Belloc and Chesterton as 
having achieved classic rank. Some of 
us needed no such testimonial to your 
excellence; yet both volumes are wel- 
come and precious, and I would have 
them studied by every reader in the 
land, by Everyman, in truth. The emi- 
nent man of letters who edited the 
Belloc volume prefaced it with the 
best critical essay on your writings that 
I have seen; and I think that few will 
quarrel with his closing sentence. “I 
hold Mr. Hilaire Belloc,” he says, “to 
be the greatest master of English prose 
and poetry in our time.” 

You were born in France. Your 
mother was English, and her mother, 
I think, Irish. You served your con- 
script period as a gunner in the army 
of the Republic, and thereby received 
that training of a soldier which gave 
you your mastery of military affairs, 
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your sense of terrain in history, and 
your manliness. You never lost the 
love of real things: of the visible world 
and human kind. Even Oxford, when 
you proceeded to Balliol, could not 
make you a pedant, a follower of fig- 
ments, a believer in shams, and you 
never became, like so many writers of 
this illusive age, content with unreality. 
Going often to sea in your own craft, 
as you tell in The Cruise of the Nona 


(1925), you remained a man of your 


hands as well as of your brains; Ire- 
land once at least was your landfall, 
and there is the wonder of discovery 
in your approach to this Thule of ours. 
You never ceased to travel. In March, 
1940, I find you praising travel as the 
true educator, and every week you tell 
us of your memories of the cities that 
are named in the news: Czestochowa, 
or Prague, or Tunis. 

You became a naturalized English- 
man in your 30’s, and served well your 
maternal country, thus adopted. “The 
man at rest, and therefore the man in 
reality, is the man of Sussex,” Ches- 
terton wrote of you. He told how he 
once drank beer at Horsham, near 
your home, and asked news of you. 
The publican knew nothing about 
books, but knew your name. “Farms 
a bit, doesn’t he?” he said, and G. K.C., 
rejoiced, “knowing how hugely fiat- 
tered Belloc would be.” 

Soldier, traveler, countryman, you 
had blood in your veins, not ink, and 
in your writings, always. Fleet Street 
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could not make a mere animated type- 
writer of you; manly always, you de- 
fied the street of disillusion. The House 
of Commons, in which you sat impa- 
tiently for some four years, likewise 
failed to spoil you. 

Let me recall what you have done 
in your work, allied to Chesterton’s. 
The respective Everyman volumes in- 
clude lists of the chief works from your 
two pens. I see that G. K. C. pub- 
lished 71 books, not counting the post- 
humous Autobiography; while the 
incomplete list of your own books num- 
bers 102 volumes. What a record of 
achievement! Some of these books, I 
dare say, will remain out of print; 
some lack permanent worth. Yet, as I 
study the two lists, being familiar with 
the greater part of both, I would not 
care to prophesy of any single book 
that posterity willingly will forget it. 
There is so consistent a vision in these 
writings that, when time has decided 
which are to be permanently accessible, 
the students of those best books will 
be anxious still to read all else that 
came from the minds behind them. 

The defects in such copious writers 
are easy to discover. We may leave it 
to those precious folk who bring out 
a little book on scented paper once in 
five years, and build on that and a 
hat and a bow tie a reputation in the 
literary cliques, to publish work which 
has no flaws, because it has nothing 
else, in it. You have flaws in plenty: 
mannerisms in your style, which irri- 
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tate us because, in so large a body of 
writing, they so frequently recur; you 
have a touch of swagger in your con- 
troversies, caught from the need to put 
down fools firmly, in a time and place 
where folly and malice abound; and 
you have a way of airing recondite 
knowledge which your readers cannot 
control, although truth never needs 
such erudition to give it proof. You 
force your theories sometimes in the 
effort to simplify the complexity of life. 
When in your book, The Great Here- 
sies (1938), you are writing of the 
decay of Protestantism and the revival 
of the Catholic tradition, you pin the 
turning point to a certain year in the 
80’s—which surely is an absurd nicety; 
it reminds me of a dear friend of 
mine, a /audator temporis acti, who 
was lamenting always the decay of his 
university, which began, he would say, 
in 1893—the very year, we afterwards 
found, in which he himself left that 
Irish seat of learning. 

Furthermore, amid your many fine 
militant theories of history, you have 
some doctrines which I make bold to 
describe as fads, and even as falsities. 
Your intense devotion to the classical 
tradition leads you to the dictum that 
“Europe is the faith, the faith is 
Europe,” implying that the faith and 
the Graeco-Roman civilization are in- 
terdependent. I have challenged this 
doctrine in the controversies of 20 
years. I hold it pernicious when it 
leads you, in your History of Eng- 
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land (1925), to dismiss the Picts and 
Scots and suchlike peoples beyond the 
Roman march as barbarians, whose 
general lack of culture makes it un- 
necessary to distinguish between them, 
or even to get their names rightly. 

As essayist and poet, your rank is 
not hard to assess. The excellence of 
your delicate little vignettes of storied 
cities, of hills and the sea, and of your 
lovely verses on these, and on wine 
and friendship, is acknowledged. Hard- 
er to estimate is your work as his- 
torian. Many of your historical books 
such as your French Revolution (1911), 
or your Battleground (a study of the 
historical geography of the Holy Land, 
1936), are like a consummate scholar’s 
lectures to a dull class. They teach, 
with patience and lucidity, some neces- 
sary lesson. Yet they are not on the 
same plane as your Danton (1899), or 
your Napoleon (1932), biographies 
which are more than lessons, rather 
works of finished, imperishable art. 
For the Napoleon, I do not think that 
praise could easily be too high. It is 
not that you elucidate the history of 
a period with even more than your 
accustomed skill, nor that your rare 
military knowledge makes such a chap- 
ter as that on Austerlitz a classic battle- 
piece even as the battle itself was a. 
classic of the science of arms; but 
rather that you live in the period, and 
speak of the men as if you knew them, 
making your book as real, almost, as 
life itself. What is this gift of yours, 
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illustrated again in The Eyewitness 
(1908), that set of eyewitness pictures 
of history, a gift of such wonderful 
authenticity in historic portrayal? 

The Catholic tradition: that is your 
distinguishing mark. You taught a 
forgetful age to realize Catholicism as 
a force in history; as the moulding 
force of our civilization. This you did 
sometimes with hammerlike blows of 
controversy, as in your invaluable 
books, Europe and the Faith (1920), 
How the Reformation Happened 
(1928), and Characters of the Reforma- 
tion (1937), and sometimes obliquely, 
in your joyous travel books, especially 
that masterpiece which made your 
name though you sold it for a song, 
The Path to Rome (1902). Since you 
wrote, Chesterton adjuvante, in this 
fashion, there is no such contemptuous 
ignoring of Catholicism in literary and 
learned England as there was in Vic- 
torian times. 

For the Household, these writings 
to demonstrate the historical impor- 
tance, the central consequence, of the 
Catholic Church, had another value. 
Catholics did not need, like your op- 
ponents, to be persuaded of the reality 
of that supreme, supernatural phenom- 
enon which is the Church; but I think 
it must be allowed that too often they 
regarded it, so to speak, as only super- 
natural. That is to say, Catholics in 
England, and sometimes in Ireland, 
were so much overawed by liberalism, 
and spellbound by English literature, 
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that they regarded Catholicism as a 
sort of inner, secret thing, the hope of 
the soul, but not the teacher and 
moulder of outward life. We have 
traces of this when we hear plays or 
tales described as Catholic, because 
they are spiritual, while it is assumed 
that works on history, economics, poli- 
tics or art are necessarily neutral in 
religion. We meet it when men iden- 
tify religion with devotion alone, and 
not with the whole of mental activity. 
You, more than any other writer, shat- 
tered this modernism, and taught Cath- 
olics to mould all their thoughts and 
acts around the Catholic philosophy, 
to be Catholics in their laughter as 
well as in their prayers. Yourself in 
love with the faith, you infected a host 
of followers with your own zest. You 
brought back the supernatural to let- 
ters. 

After your demonstration of the 
Church as the central thing in history 
and the faith as the rightful test of 
even our secular doings, your next per- 
manent achievement, I think, was in 
the realm of economics. Your Servile 
State (1913), and your Restoration of 
Property (republished in 1936 as a 
corrective to the Douglas proposals for 
Credit Socialism) are masterly proofs 
of the truth that distributed property 
is the only alternative to the return 
of Europe to servility. I would to God 
that your writings on distributism, a 
word that you coined in the necessity 
for a name that would indicate how 
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orthodoxy differs from its rivals on 
either hand, communism and high 
capitalism, were studied more in Ire- 
land, where we are letting slip our 
orthodox, distributive economy, in an 
infatuation with progress. 

I know no work to equal the Resto- 
ration of Property as a blueprint for 
a Christian state, in economics. You 
show how machine tools, as well as 
hand tools, could be owned by the 
users of them, instead of by financiers, 
and how men, even in our civiliza- 
tion’s present desperate pass, might yet 
again be free. 

As I turn the much thumbed, much 
annotated books by Belloc on my 
shelves, I feel as if I could write 100 
pages without paying every reader’s 
debt of gratitude to so wise a teacher, 
so sweet an entertainer. I think of 
your incomparable chapter on the 
Modern Mind (blind faith divorced 
from reason is a morass); your deli- 
cious satire on the Nordic Man; your 
sonnet on the Crusades that stirs like 
Roland’s horn; your writings on the 
sea and on geography and on good 
and bad prose and your solemn satires 
of liberal capitalism in those novels, 


and your book on H. G. Wells (1926) . 


which is a very textbook of modern 
apologetics, and so on and so on and 
so on: there is no end to the debt. 


May you be rewarded, even while you 
are with us, for your gifts to our gen- 
eration and to generations that are to 
follow! 

We read once more (in the Every- 
man’s book), your wistful essay, 4 
Good Woman, and that almost super- 
naturally beautiful picture, 4 Remain- 
ing Christmas, and The Great House 
of Durtal; and therewith we rise to 
those heights in your mind where we 
may meet the things which you love, 
the springs of your inspiration. How 
pure, proud and Christian is that 
vision of your inner world! 

Not long before G. K. C.’s death, 
you and he jointly received a certain 
reward for your lifework: an assurance 
that what you had done for God and 
holy Church was adjudged worthy and 
fruitful. That was when the vicar of 
Christ conferred on you jointly the 
order of St. Gregory, in honor of your 
writings. It must have been to you like 
those words which the wondering 
brethren heard from the crucifix at 
Naples, when the great Aquinas, as a 
humble friar, laid his treatise on the 
Blessed Eucharist before the altar in 
the Dominican church, and the cruci- 
fied One whispered: Bene scripsisti de 
me, Thoma. Oh, words that must 
glow about the heart, even till life’s 
end! 


I know a thousand psychoanalysts who will explain sins away, but that is 
not what we want. We want them forgiven. 


Msgr. Fulton Sheen in a radio address. 


















Youth shows the way 


One wintry afternoon a door in 
Lyons Hall of Notre Dame University 
was opened to a fine looking gentle- 
man. He introduced himself as a Vin- 
centian from Greater New York and 
shook hands with Father John C. Kel- 

ley, C.S.C., spiritual advisor of the 
| Notre Dame conference of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul, and with Jack 
Reddy, conference executive secretary, 
and Joe Mulqueen, conference presi- 
dent. “I’m anxious to see in what way 
a college conference is different from 
a parish conference,” he said. 

Jack Reddy assured him that the col- 
lege conference is unique in one very 
important respect. “Perhaps the most 
striking characteristic of the work 
here,” said Jack, “is that it’s handled 
by young men. Energetic young fel- 
lows are good workers, certainly, but 
the college conferences have shown 
the efficiency of young men in adminis- 
trative work.” 





“Isn’t membership in the conference 
limited to sociology men for credit in 
their courses?” said the visitor. 

“No, sir, it is not. The conference 
has kept the spirit of the society, a 
lay organization in which the members 
work for their own spiritual benefit 
as well as for the supernatural and 
material welfare of those helped. The 
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Charity in College 


By RICHARD LEO FALLON, JR. 


Condensed from the Catholic Charities Review* 


university gives no credit in any of its 
courses for work done with the con- 
ference; in fact, it discourages sociology 
men from becoming members of the 
conference merely to gain experience 
in their field. Few of our members 
are sociology men, and those in the 
past who joined the conference as so- 
ciology men didn’t do great work for 
us.” 

“Are you confined to some one work 
here? I heard about a hospital; Health- 
win Hospital, isn’t it?” 

“We do have men visiting the pa- 
tients in Healthwin, regularly, reading 
to them and talking about the Fight- 
ing Irish. But that’s only one field of 
activity. Two members are helping out 
in the colored parish in town, St. 
Augustine’s. One plays the organ, and 
the other teaches catechism. Several 
members are handling the boys’ clubs 
which have headquarters in the ‘Y.’ 
These men direct the play of young- 
sters, some of whom are delinquents, 
in pool, ping pong, basketball, boxing, 
and swimming, at weekly meetings. 
Still others worked on the Red Cross 
safety drive recently. They interested 
the principals of Catholic schools in 
town to have their students take ques- 
tion blanks on safety to their homes 
or farms, have them answered and 


*1317 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. April, 1940. 
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returned. We had members soliciting 
donations for South Bend’s community 
fund drive. Many members are inves- 
tigating cases and taking care of fami- 
lies.” 

“You are pretty busy. But tell me, 
do the fellows do all these things on 
their own or do they ask advice from 
older men?” 

“The conference has an advisory 
board made up of Father Kelley, our 
spiritual advisor, and lay members of 
the faculty. They are very helpful. 
The Vincentian Service Bureau, the 
bureau which unifies Vincentian work 
in South Bend, aids us a great deal 
with excellent suggestions.” 

Excusing himself, Jack turned to the 
telephone. The call completed, he said, 
“There’s a case in town, and the Vin- 
centian Service Bureau would like our 
help on it. There’s a widow whose 
youngster needs an overcoat and a pair 
of shoes. The case needs immediate 
attention, too, because the child can’t 
go out in this weather without shoes 
and a coat.” 

“Has the bureau cleared the case?” 
Father asked. 

“Yes, Father, just this one public 


agency that referred the case to the. 


bureau is registered as interested in 
the case.” 


Turning to Joe Mulqueen, Jack 
asked for his suggestions on the case. 
“We do have enough in the treasury 
to make the appropriation,” Joe said, 
“but let’s have a member investigate 
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the family to see if they shouldn’t be 
getting more help from some source. 
Maybe the woman has some pension 
coming to her.” 

“T think we should make the appro- 
priation now, Father,” Jack said. “We 
can leave it up to our investigator to 
decide whether the clothes should be 
bought.” 

“All right, Jack, get one of the fel- 
lows to go down today to see the 
family. Let him buy the clothes for 
the youngster if they are needed. It 
might be that the youngster has some 
clothes that can be repaired. Remem- 
ber we did have such a case?” 

Jack turned to the visitor: “Our 
conference has been making use of 
the Vincentian Service Bureau for ad- 
vice a great deal. Most of the referrals 
of cases are now coming directly from 
the agency that has the case. The case 
Father had in mind came directly 
from a public agency. We found 
out through the Social Service Ex- 
change what agencies had been reg- 
istered as interested in this particular 
case. In other words, we cleared it. 
One agency had helped. That was the 
public agency. But we wanted to know 
what agencies should have been con- 
tacted before we were brought into 
the case. There were none that had 
not been approached by the public 
agency. We then sent a member to 
investigate. It seems that a youngster 
needed a coat in this case, too. Well, 
our investigator found that the child 
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had two old coats and an uncle who 
was a tailor. The uncle fixed the lining 
in one coat with pieces from the other 
and we were all set. Our funds are 
limited so that any aid we give is sup- 
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agency. The tailoring job left us with 
money that would have gone for a 
coat, so our member was able to buy 
a hat and shirts for the boy.” 
“Thank you very much, Father, and 

















you, Jack and Joe. I'll have lots to 
talk about back in New York.” 


plementary. In this particular case we 
supplemented the funds of the public 


y 
Fifth Column 


Wars often enrich literature. In wartime situations arise which have never 
appeared before. A descriptive phrase is struck off. Sometimes the expression 
is so happy that it captures the popular imagination; it is universal parlance 
before the lexicographers can record it. 

“Fifth Column” is such a phrase. General Franco first used it at the time 
he was marching on Madrid with four columns. Talking with press corre- 
spondents, he spoke of a “fifth column” in Madrid itself. By the phrase Franco 
meant those among the besieged in the Loyalist stronghold who had remained 
faithful to Spain and were free from Communistic taint, who were praying and 
working for the army of deliverance. 


The city was in the hands of Communist fanatics. Our “liberal” writers 
now warn us against “witch-hunting” the Communists. These “liberals” should 
have been in Madrid in 1938! There they would have witnessed a real witch 
hunt. The city was white-faced with terror. International agents were every- 
where, prying, listening, reading private papers, avidly searching out any devia- 
tion from Communist orthodoxy. 

To live in Madrid during the two years and more of the Spanish war, and 
to keep on preferring Spain to Russia, God to anti-God, decency to filth, fanatic 
intolerance and murder, called for heroic courage and patriotism in excelsis. To 
those who were thus faithful, Franco applied the name “Fifth Column.” 

As first used, “Fifth Column” stood for patriotism, religion, decency— 
civilization. As now employed, it refers to those citizens of any country whom 


a a power, through the use of bribery, subtle or gross, has managed to 
subvert. 


Let us recall, for the record, that the supporters of Franco in besieged Madrid 
were traitors only to the left-wing blackguards who planned to deliver Spain 
to the Communist fatherland, Russia. But to Spain, and they were Spaniards, 
after all, they were burning loyal. 


The [Boston] Pilo¢ quoted in the Little Flower Magazine (June °40). 








Journalism and Religion 


By LAWRENCE C. MARTIN, Managing Editor, the Denver Post 
Condensed from Editor & Publisher* 


Those who gave form to our so- 
ciety considered freedom of speech, of 
the press, and of conscience of equal 
significance in the protection of our 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. Insofar as we subscribe 
to their convictions, we, too, therefore, 
must put religious freedom on a plane 
of equal importance with freedom of 
speech znd of the press. And insofar 
as we give the matter thought at all, 
I believe that as a people we do ac- 
knowledge that all our liberties stand 
or fall together. 

It makes no real difference, either, 
that our jealousy of our rights often 
operates negatively, . ¢., that we claim 
the choice to exercise those rights or 
not to exercise them; that we reserve 
them, like money on deposit, for with- 
drawal and use at our whim or need. 
Religion is an essential of our democ- 
racy for the reason that it is today the 
one remaining champion of the sanc- 
tity and integrity of human personality. 
Throughout the world, the effect of 
the trends in government is the dim- 
inution of the integrity of personality, 
the merging of the individual into 
a mass consciousness which, in the 
totalitarian countries, is an enforced 
idolatry of the head of the state. That 


is why religion among those enslaved 


people is either forbidden outright, or 
restricted to a pagan worship of human 
ideology. Even in the U. S. we have 
approached dangerously near to that 
submergence of the individual which, 
carried to its logical end, means the 
destruction of what men first gained 
through the Magna Charta. 

Now if there is logic or common 
sense in the thesis that religion is a 
bulwark of our liberties, the hope of 
their preservation, is it not clear that 
the press has an obligation to foster 
religion? If it has that obligation is 
it living up to it? If not, why not? 
And finally what practical means can 
be used to bring about a relation be- 
tween religion and the press in which 
journalism will foster religion in the 
community? 

The American newspaper press has 
made a good record of fostering good 
causes by bringing them to public at- 
tention. This record has justified the 
press in its freedom, and has redeemed 
us, as a profession, from our many 
sins. Nor is it possible to detract much 
from the splendor of the record by 
pointing out an undenied truth, that 
just about as many editors have been 
on the wrong side as on the right side 
of great questions. The virtue, for all 
of them, lay in their opening the ques- 


*1700 Times Bldg., New York City. April 27, 1940. 
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tions to public discussion, illuminating 
them with information and opinion. 

As to the failure of the press in re- 
cent times to treat religion as a major 
matter, there are many reasons. One 
is a very definite resentment that for- 
merly existed more forcefully than 
now, against religious discussion in 
newspapers. Religion is a_ fruitful 
source of controversy. In times past, 
newspapers got into so many scrapes 
over religious squabbles that most edi- 
tors drew in their horns and actually 
barred from their columns any but the 
most harmless and noncontroversial 
items. Even today you will find most 
editors refusing to print letters from 
readers on religion, for fear of inciting 
to riot. Thus through the years there 
grew up, with good reason, a jour- 
nalistic feeling that religion in the 
paper was dynamite. 

Another reason, call it an excuse if 
you like, why newspapers print rela- 
tively little calculated to foster religion 
is that editors regard religion as a rela- 
tively minor concern of their readers, 
in comparison with sports, the movies, 
politics and other activities and inter- 
ests. This position is given consider- 
able support in a number of ways. For 
example, a painstaking survey con- 
ducted by Herbert Sands, an eminent 
engineer, showed that 58% of the resi- 
dents of Denver had no church affilia- 
tion whatsoever, and that of the 42% 
that had, many men kept their religion 
in their wives’ names, so to speak, and 
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many fathers and mothers sent their 
children to Sunday School, but never 
went to church themselves. That 
would appear to make religion quite 
definitely a news item for the minority 
in Denver. 

The net result throughout the coun- 
try of these and other influences, has 
been the limitation of religious news 
to departmentalized publicity about 
services, sermon subjects, and other 
routine news of the activities of 
churches. Seldom or never does the 
press devote space to broadly religious 
articles or information, unless some 
cleric comes up with an idea or an 
unusual presentation that makes him 
newsworthy. We must therefore ad- 
mit that in the main the press does 
practically nothing to foster religion in 
the community. It prints certain 
church news, plainly labeled, so that 
those interested can find it, and those 
not interested can skip it. 

A practical means of changing this 
condition must be found if the press 
is to do its share in fostering religion. 
I am clearly of the opinion that the 
impulse in this direction will have to 
come from religion rather than from 
journalism; the very influences that 
have kept journalism on the side lines 
where religion is concerned probably 
will continue to operate unless religion 
does something on its own initiative 
to remove them. 

First of all, the press must be shown 
that religion is coming to have more 
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reader interest. That is true, but prov- 
ing it to editors is something else. The 
impression prevails that the church has 
been actually indifferent to the social 
problems of the day, that it has done 
nothing about them, that it is weak 
and ineffective. 

To overcome that impression, the 
church needs to establish a claim on 
news space. Here and there a begin- 
ning has been made, for churchmen 
are beginning to grapple with social 
problems within their own member- 


Propaganda 


Berlin, May 18—The extent to which 
the state gives financial support and 
otherwise assists the Church in Ger- 
many is shown in the latest survey. 
Catholic churches receive 55 million 
marks annually for salaries for their 
clergy, cost of seminaries and other 
purposes. In addition, the state collects 
for them 120 million marks in Church 
taxes. The Catholic Church in Ger- 
many comprises 48 dioceses, with more 
than 11,000 parishes and 33,000 secu- 
lar priests. Without the Ostmark (Aus- 
tria) and other new territories, Ger- 
many has 661 male orders with 13,800 
members, and over 90,000 Sisters in 
7,900 orders. Of the Catholic mar- 
riages, 97.13% are Church marriages, 
and 99.74% of the Catholic children 
born are baptized. 

Radiogram from Berlin to the German 
Railroads Information Office (N. Y.). 


ship. For example, one church has for 
some time been operating an employ- 
ment service to bring together the peo- 
ple of that church who need work and 
those who have work to offer. This 
service has worked so well that it is 
now being expanded to cover the 
whole city, and in due time that will 
be a news item. Another church 
group has undertaken a practical study 
of relief. These are small beginnings, 
but they are beginnings, and they will 
receive attention in the press. 


News Item 


Amsterdam, April 4—The war levy 
imposed on the Catholic Church in 
Germany by the Nazi regime which 
originally had been estimated at ap- 
proximately 10 million marks now 
turns out to reach the astounding total 
of over 21 million marks (correspond- 
ing to about $8 million, at the official 
rate of exchange). 

This amount is almost exactly the 
same as the governmental annual sub- 
sidies the Church has been receiving 
heretofore under the German concordat 
with the Holy See, as a compensation — 
for the Church properties confiscated — 
during the Napoleonic wars. 

In other words, the state subsidies 
are cancelled in effect by the war tax — 
now imposed on the Church. As a © 
consequence, the financial position of — 
the Church in Germany has become 


terribly difficult. 
N. C. W. C. dispatch. 
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Soldiers Turn to Religion 


: The churches of Paris were filled 


on Easter. The congregations com- 
prised women of all ages, but most 
of the men were either very young or 
beyond middle age. Civilian life is 
already almost denuded of men under 
40. 

In Germany, too, the churches are 
filled, not only on Sundays but also 
often on weekdays. A round of the 
principal churches in Paris this morn- 
ing discovered few men in uniform 
among the worshipers, but in Berlin 
groups of young soldiers on leave are 
found at nearly every service. Even 
when services are not in progress they 
can be seen kneeling alone or in groups 
before the shadowy altars. 

This is a natural phenomenon of 
wartime. War is not only a national 
ordeal but a personal crisis for every- 
one involved, and in the face of danger 
those who profess any faith instinctive- 
ly turn to religion for support. A 
traveler in the war zone must be very 
callous who does not see in praying 
multitudes on both sides of the line 
a sign of human helplessness and the 
desperate need of the helpless to be- 
lieve in something above the battle 
they are forced to fight. 

But both in France and Germany 
signs of religious revival also indicate 


By ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK 


Condensed from the New York Times* 


something else. German military au- 
thorities have always been sticklers for 
religious observance. In the past two 
or three years, especially, the older 
higher officers made a point of attend- 
ing church as a kind of protest against 
the pagan creed inculcated in labor 
camps as a prelude to the period of 
military training. In the old German 
army, as in the schools, discipline in- 
cluded a certain emphasis on religious 
forms. The younger officers are now 
nazified and the youngest soldiers are 
pretty thoroughly imbued with the 
Nazi religion. French officers of the 
line testify that prisoners taken are 
mostly boys who profess a fanatic faith 
in Hitler. In recent weeks, however, 
the Nazi government itself appears to 
have been encouraging religion in the 
army. At least, authorities have not 
interfered with efforts made in that 
direction by the military command. 

This change of attitude is said to 
have been forced on the government 
by the high command as a safeguard 
against demoralization of the army. 
There are no grapevine reports of 
cracks in the military morale of the 
troops, but there are stories of indis- 
cipline, of friction between Nazi offi- 
cers and their superiors, of a lowering: 
in moral tone of the rank and file due, 


*New York City. March 25, 1940, 
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the army chiefs say, to undermining 
of the old standards and to the Nazi 
campaign against religion. 

Fundamentally anti-Christian as it 
is in theory and in practice, the Ger- 
man regime would not hesitate to 
preach religion if thereby it could 
strengthen its fighting forces. But if 
it has to deny its own teaching to pre- 
vent demoralization of its pupils, then, 
of course, it faces a further danger of 
opening the minds of young soldiers 
to doctrines and codes which contra- 
dict the Nazi doctrine. 

What is happening in France is 
something quite different. Here every- 
one who has worked at the front re- 
ports a spontaneous revival of religious 
spirit among the youngest soldiers. 
The revival seems to have something 
of the force of a new kind of youth 
movement, as yet small and scattered, 
but of great influence and attractive 
power. Apparently it stems from three 
organizations, the Young Christian 
Workers, the Young Christian Agri- 
culturists and the Young Christian 
Students. Of these the first is the most 
important. It works in factories and 
in the army as a kind of antidote 
against Communist propaganda;~ not 
by counterpropaganda, since its mem- 


bers are pledged not to preach, but to 
act to promote good will and unity of 
spirit among French workers. 

Thus one permissionnaire from the 
front gave up his ten days’ leave to 
search for the family of a Communist 
comrade lost in the evacuation of 
Alsace. Another exchanged a well- 
paid job in a munition factory for a 
poorer one to help a fellow worker 
with a family to support. It is said 
that two or three of these young work- 
ers dedicated to France’s spiritual and 
social regeneration can change the 
atmosphere of a factory or barracks. 

This reporter does not vouch for 
this miracle, but there is evidence on 
all sides of a new spiritual leaven at 
work in large sections of French 
youth. In the foyers established to 
keep up the spirit of the troops, sol- 
diers at the front do not speak of sav- 
ing France, or a war of extermination, 
as do their elders at home or in the 
corridors of the Chamber of Deputies. 
These boys from farms and factories 
tell you the fight is for Christian 
civilization. 

And this, too, may influence the out- 
come greatly, for the importance of 
this war lies in the kind of people in 
the world that comes after. 


You are in life to praise, reverence, and serve God, and thus save your soul. 
That is the only thing that counts. 
Charles J. Mullaly, S.J. in the Messenger of the Sacred Heart (June °40). 





Choose Your Weapon! 


Better to give than to receive 


In the great cavalcade of American 
sports a relative newcomer is annually 
advancing a little further to the fore. 
Already it ranks equally with a num- 
ber of our established sports, and in 
the future it should improve its posi- 
tion considerably more. 

That sport is fencing, one of the 
oldest and admittedly the most scien- 
tific of all sports. Though its origins 
date back many hundreds of years and 
its popularity in Europe has long been 
recognized, fencing did not begin to 
take hold seriously in this country until 
the latter years of the 19th century. 
Nor was the fencing bout always a 
highly scientific encounter. In the days 
of knights in armor brawn was defi- 
nitely of more utility than brains. 

Eventually the duel became so com- 
mon a means of settling all personal 
disagreements that it had to be de- 
clared illegal in most countries, because 
the ranks of the nobility were being 
too rapidly depleted. It is said that 
during the 18-year reign of one French 
king no fewer than 7,000 persons met 
untimely deaths in private duels. 

It was not enough, however, to out- 
law the deadly game of dueling, for 
the participants would meet in some 
field or woods, usually at dawn, to 
practice the lethal niceties of sword- 


By WALTER M. LANGFORD 
Condensed from the Sign* 


play. The toll of dueling in France 
is ¢stimated to have totaled 50,000 
men in 200 years. In the U. S. there 
were such famous duels as the one 
in which Alexander Hamilton died 
at the hands of Aaron Burr, and 
among our other outstanding men of 
public affairs who were duelists were 
Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, and 
John Randolph. 

The first systematic or scientific 
method of fencing started in Spain, 
apparently early in the 16th century. 
From there it spread to France, Italy, 
Germany, England, and other nations. 
At present the two principal schools 
of fencing are the French and the 
Italian, with the majority of the experts 
favoring the former, which features 
speed, skill, and agility. 

There has been some fencing in our 
country from colonial days forward, 
but it was only with organization of 
the Fencers Club in New York in 1883 
that it began to achieve much promi- 
nence as a sport. The creation of the 
Amateur Fencers League of America 
(known as the AFLA) in 1891 gave it 
further impetus, and since that date 
its progress has been notable. 

The salles d’armes are the backbone 
of fencing in the U. S., as elsewhere. 
They are fencing clubs or academies, 


*Union City, N. J. May, 1940. 
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found almost exclusively in the larger 
cities. The several divisions of the 
AFLA are active from coast to coast. 
Numerous colleges and other schools 
have adopted fencing either as a minor 
or major sport. There are 100,000 
fencers in the U. S. 

Fencing is done with any of three 
different weapons, namely, the foil, the 
saber, and the épée. Women, how- 
ever, use only the foil. The foil, which 
is called the basic or fundamental 
weapon, has a four-sided blade usually 
34 or 35 inches long, with the point 
of which touches may be scored only 
on the trunk of an opponent’s body, 
the valid target including the back but 
not the arms. 

The saber is mounted with a two- 
sided blade having a theoretical cut- 
ting edge. The target here includes 
the full target of foil fencing, and the 
head and arms as well. Touches may 
be scored either by thrust or cut, that 
is, either with the point or with the 
first eight inches of the blade down 
from the tip. 

The épée has a triangular blade, to 
the end of which is affixed for the 
fighting of actual bouts a set of small, 
sharp points capable of catching in- the 
uniform of an opponent. The target 
in épée fighting is the entire body, 
from the top of the mask to the sole 
of the shoe. 

In a bout the first fencer to score 
five touches is the winner in foil and 
saber, while in épée competition the 
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number of touches necessary to win 
is fixed by prearrangement at one, two, 
or three. Official bouts are conducted 
on a rubber mat or strip about 6 ft. 
wide and 40 ft. long. In foil and saber 
the fencer who launches an attack is 
regarded as having the right of way, 
and the one attacked must first parry 
the thrust of his opponent before he 
can gain for himself the right of way. 
In épée no right of way is recognized 
and points are awarded solely on the 
basis of time. 

Principally because of the difference 
in the valid target, there is a different 
technique of fencing for each weapon, 
though the fundamentals are the same 
in each case. Saber fighting, which 
permits touches anywhere above the 
groin line and in which cuts as well 
as thrusts are allowed, is considerably 
the most interesting for the average 
person to watch. There is ordinarily 
much action in a saber bout. In épée, 
the other extreme, the target is so 
broad that a very cautious system of 
fighting is demanded, resulting fre- 
quently in a rather uninteresting spec- 
tacle for the audience. 

To become a fencer it is necessary 
to devote a great deal of time to the 
fundamentals. Such things as the han- 
dling of the weapon, the proper fenc- 
ing position, the footwork, the various 
attacks and the corresponding parries, 
as well as the rules and conventions 
of the sport, must be fully learned 
before one can begin to master the 
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fine points which may eventually per- 
mit him to gain the finesse of a pol- 
ished performer. 

Fencing is clean, vigorous, stimulat- 
ing, healthful exercise which can be 
made as strenuous as desired. It de- 
velops the highest co-ordination be- 
tween mind and body. It imparts a 
poise and an attitude of good sports- 
manship difficult to acquire in any 
other form of athletic endeavor. It 
helps train the mind, for thoughtful 
study and a fine memory are necessary 
to the good fencer. The complicated 
technique which makes of fencing a 
truly scientific sport in the hands of 
masters must be so thoroughly in 
mind during a bout that the fencer’s 
reaction to any situation or circum- 
stance will be instantaneous. 

The sport is not an expensive one, 
and two persons can indulge in it in a 
rather small amount of space. Further- 
more, it has in large measure what 
the physical education instructors are 
wont to refer to as “good carry-over 
value.” The fencer can continue his 
participation in this truly fascinating 
sport to an advanced age. It has the 
engaging reputation of being the sport 
of gentlemen. 

There is still a further advantage 
which might be claimed for fencing. 
It helps one to appreciate better cer- 
tain great works of literature; for in- 
stance, the duels in Hamlet and Cyrano 
de Bergerac, have infinitely more 
meaning and interest for fencing en- 
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thusiasts than for those who have never 
witnessed a bout with the sword. The 
enduring popularity of The Three 
Musketeers indicates well the strong at- 
traction which swordplay has for most 
people. It might seem that two per- 
sons vigorously wielding weapons with 
steel blades are quite likely to do each 
other bodily harm, even though the 
blades are flexible and the fencers are 
protected by heavy canvas jackets and 
sturdy wire-and-leather masks. While 
it is true that there are occasional in- 
juries suffered by fencers, rarely have 
these proved fatal or even serious; 
fencing is one of the safest of sports. 

It was a wise move which took the 
national championship competition last 
year to the Golden Gate International 
Exposition on Treasure Island at San 
Francisco. The week-long series of 
bouts attracted an estimated 25,000 
spectators, with 10,000 of them on 
hand for the final rounds held during 
the last two days. Since that time the 
AFLA has been deluged with letters 
requesting information about fencing. 

A thing which up to the present has 
been fencing’s one weak point, and 
which has also detracted from spectator 
interest, has been the matter of judg- 
ing. The flashing speed exhibited by 
polished swordsmen, which no one who 
has not seen it can possibly imagine, 
makes the task of the director and 
four judges a most difficult one. No 
matter how sincere and experienced 
they may be, they are bound to miss 
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some touches and to call valid others 
which were not. 

Two recent innovations, however, 
promise to overcome the factor of 
human shortcomings in at least two 
of the three weapons. One is known 
as the electrical épée. The weapon is 
charged with an electrical current that 
passes through a cord to a near-by 
machine which indicates automatically 
any valid touch and then disconnects 
itself within %45 of a second, so that 
any touch scored by the other con- 
testant after that time will not register. 
The electrical épée is still rather ex- 
pensive, but in a few years it may be 
standard equipment. 

The other device is for use on the 
foil. It consists of a small light built 
into the bell which protects the hand. 
Mesh jackets of light metal must be 
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worn by the fencers in this case, and 
when a touch is scored the contact of 
the point of the blade with the mesh 
jacket causes this small light to go on. 
A tiny button permits the fencer to 
snap off this light, but it can be turned 
on only by contact with the opponent. 

As you watch your first bit of fenc- 
ing, you will be surprised by the speed, 
poise, and skill displayed by the con- 
testants, if they are reasonably talented. 
You will see them thrust and parry, 
attack and counterattack, feint and 
lunge. The clash of steel on steel will 
ring in your ears and lure you back 
for more. Presently, as you begin to 
understand the sport better, you will 
feel the urge to try your own hand 
at the game, for there is something 
compelling about fencing which gets 
in the blood. 


KENTUCKY 


First priest: Father Jacques Marquette, S.J., in 1673. 

First dated Masses: By Father S. T. Badin in Lexington and Father Michael 
B. Barriére at White Sulphur on the first Sunday of Advent, 1793. 

First Baptism: By Father Whelan some time between 1787-1790. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April °39). 



























“A cow is half the living” 


The history of most attempts at 
self-sufficient farming is none too 
heartening for those actively contem- 
plating such a means of winning in- 
dependence. To say more have failed 
than have succeeded is an understate- 
ment; the casualty list probably is close 
to nine out of every ten. Basically, 
there exists one reason, and one only. 

This reason is a presumption that 
the possession of land, cultivation of 
a garden and the keeping of chickens 
(or other small livestock) is a work- 
able pattern for independence. A sub- 
sidiary error of reasoning presumes 
that the scheme as a whole represents 
the wide diversification of effort which 
is the keystone of any self-sufficient 
economy. Both of these presumptions 
are deadly fallacies. The fallacy of the 
idea as a whole is first, that it falls 
hopelessly short of real diversification; 
secondly, that it possesses all the un- 
desirable qualities of a business ven- 
ture. 

Of the two objections, the business 
aspect is the more important because 
few urban residents ever dream that 
(say) poultry keeping can be given 
such a characterization. The city-bred 
man is prone to regard prospective 
profits from the chicken runs as prac- 
tically clear income. This is because 


Why Subsistence Farming Fails 


By H. A. HIGHSTONE 


Condensed from Free America* 


he has no conception of the vast 
amounts of fodder consumed by 
chickens, nor of the number required 
to return any worth-while profit. A 
laying hen consumes between 70 and 
go pounds of feed annually, which may 
not sound like much until it is con- 
sidered that 1,500 birds eat never less 
than 50 tons (100,000 pounds) of 
grain and protein concentrate every 12 
months (1,500 hens represent the 
minimum number required to provide 
a family with a minimum standard of 
living: a fact to which any authority 
will attest). Growing 100,000 pounds 
of feed is obviously an impossibility 
as far as a one-family venture is con- 
cerned. Consequently, the feed must 
be purchased, whereupon the enterprise 
becomes nothing more than a process- 
ing plant. It becomes a business of 
buying raw materials, running them 
through a flock of hens, and then sell- 
ing the finished product presumably 
for more than was paid for the raw 
materials, This might be satisfactory 
enough except for the fact that no 
economic relationship exists between 
the prices of eggs and chicken feed. 
Often as not, feed prices are high while 
egg prices are low, the spread not in- 
frequently being such that the pro- 


ducer actually loses money. 


*112 E. 19th St., New York City. May, 1940. 
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Poultry keeping has been used purely 
as an example. Rabbits, turkeys, small 
livestock in general, consume unbeliev- 
able amounts of fodder. Some fraction 
can always be grown on the land, of 
course, but far more is needed than a 
patch of carrots and cabbage or a few 
acres of range. 

Obviously, the objection to the busi- 
ness aspect of the conventional back- 
to-the-land venture is not based on 
philosophical or aesthetic grounds. It is 
based on the fact that business some- 
times is bad; that business ventures 
sometimes do not earn a profit, and 
sometimes run at a loss. The objection 
applies with equal force to the familiar 
berry patch, fruit orchard, bullfrogs, 
mushrooms, or what have you. Costs 
of production, harvesting, packing, 
shipping, commission fees, and so on, 
often leave little or nothing for the 
farmer. A continual surplus of agri- 
cultural commodities coupled with the 
law of supply and demand makes this 
inevitable. To have one’s independence 
attached to such a structure is fool- 
hardy, to say the least. 

However, and here enters the second 
limb of the fallacy, there is always the 
comforting thought that not much 
money will be needed; there is always 
the garden which “grows everything.” 
In prospect, the vegetable garden is 
attractive, but when we come to set 
down exactly what is produced a num- 
ber of important items are not included 
in the list. Among these are meat, 


milk, butter, flour, cooking fat, and 
sugar. These are particularly impor- 
tant because they are things which put 
a punch in the grocery bill, and they 
cost just as much in the country as 
in the city. It can be argued that fried 
chicken is not hard to swallow and 
that eggs can to some extent replace 
meat. However, in the final analysis, 
one is merely getting them at cut 
rates. They are simply a transforma- 
tion of sacked feed paid for with hard 
money, definitely outside the category 
of manna. 

This is not to argue that a garden 
is of no great consequence. It is to 
point out that insofar as basic food 
items are concerned, its only important 
products are corn, potatoes, beans and 
peas. 

The conventional back-to-the-land 
scheme is almost entirely a business 
venture. When business is good, the 
scheme is solvent; when business is 
bad, it collapses. Representing, as it 
does, only a feeble imitation of diversi- 
fied effort, it demands a regular inflow 
of money to purchase the many com- 
modities it does not produce. Instead 
of “growing everything” the farmer 
finds himself practically “buying every- 
thing.” When business gets bad, this 
absolutely vital inflow of money dis- 
appears or diminishes to a fatal extent. 
City man and operator of the conven- 
tional back-to-the-land scheme are ex- 
actly in the same boat; each is a spe- 
cialist whose security is rigidly attached 
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to the periodic rise and fall of business. 

The general distress which has 
plagued agriculture for decades has its 
roots in the same philosophy of mak- 
ing a living from profits derived from 
some specialized enterprise. The ma- 
jority of all farmers are as much at 
the mercy of gyrations in our economic 
structure as the lowliest unskilled la- 
borer. Their entire energies are devoted 
to producing one or two crops; then 
selling them for money. If a profit 
accrues, they buy in cans and packages 
practically everything they use. When 
profits dwindle or disappear, they are 
likely to apply at the nearest relief 
agency. 

It is evident that any scheme of in- 
dependence must be productive of cash 
income not derived from profits and it 
must represent a real diversification of 
effort. Only one such scheme exists. 
It is as solid as agriculture itself, 
evolved in sterner times when the man 
who failed to achieve self-sufficiency 
generally starved to death in short 
order. The foundation of this econ- 
omy, absolutely indispensable, is the 
dairy cow, or, to be exact, three or 
four dairy cows plus the land required 
to grow all their fodder. The man 
with three or four dairy cows and 
enough land to feed them has traversed 
half the road to independence in a 
single bound. 

A means has been provided by which 
certain expensive and important food 
items are produced directly from the 
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land. These are butter, cheese and 
milk. Secondly, the sale of cream will 
ordinarily return an income of $4 to 
$5 per month per cow. 

This is merely the foundation but it 
can, if need be, become a complete and 
secure means of existence in itself. He 
who daily produces, without any ex- 
penditure of money, butter, milk, and 
cheese; who has an unfailing trickle of 
cash to buy bread, coffee and a few 
small luxuries; who keeps a few hens 
and a garden, is undeniably in that 
longed-for position of being able to tell 
the world to go hang. Business can go 
to the dogs, with wholehearted aban- 
don, but his independence remains un- 
shaken. His cream check will then be 
smaller, of course, but money and an 
adequate supply of food will still be 
assured him every day of the year. His 
independence is not in the remotest 
sense built upon earning a profit. 

So much for the foundation. The 
structure to be built upon it is equally 
simple and uncomplicated, comprising 
about 100 laying hens, a few hogs 
raised for slaughter every winter, a few 
hives of bees, a truck garden, a team 
of horses and a few agricultural im- 
plements. A subsidiary, but vitally 
important, requirement is the produc- 
tion from the land, in the form of hay 
and grain, of all the fodder consumed 
by the animals. The number of these 
animals, incidentally, is by no means 
arbitrary. They represent just about 
the maximum for which a single fam- 
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ily can produce fodder without undue 
exertion and without resorting to pur- 
chase. It is to be understood, also, that 
their management, as well as the pro- 
duction of hay and grain, is not a whit 
more complicated, nor does it require 
any more labor, than the operation of 
the ordinary back-to-the-land enter- 
prise. 

Such a pattern as this represents real 
diversification. In addition to the varied 
produce of the garden, it provides an 
abundance of milk, butter, cheese, eggs, 
poultry, ham, bacon, cooking fats, 
fresh pork in winter, honey to replace 
sugar, home-ground flour and corn 
meal, and an income of about $40 a 
month. All this wealth comes directly 
from the land; no uncertainties of buy- 
ing, selling, and profit earning stand 
between the operator and his security. 
Moreover, a time of dire economic de- 
pression could affect such a scheme 
only in the cash income from eggs and 
cream being, at the worst, cut in half. 
All the rest of it would remain intact. 

The inherent advantages of the 
scheme extend in several directions. 
One of the most important is the fact 
that it does not require the continuous 
exertion demanded by ordinary poultry 
keeping and many kinds of conven- 
tional farming. During a large part of 
the year, the work demands are so 
light that there remains adequate op- 
pertunity to further solidify security by 
any means which offers. Beyond sea- 
sonal labor demands involved in fod- 
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der production and truck gardening, 
the daily requirements are the milking 
of a few cows night and morning, sep- 
arating the cream, feeding a few pigs 
and taking care of 100 hens. 

It is important to understand that 
this basic pattern of self-sufficiency has 
many of the aspects of a chain; that 
it immediately becomes fallible if an 
attempt is made to omit or attempt 
substitutions for any of the several 
links which comprise it. Without 
horses, for instance, the scheme is un- 
workable. Any sort of farming de- 
mands far more power than the mem- 
bers of one family can ever supply 
with their own muscles, a statement 
which holds in the case of even a few 
acres. 

Even a mediocre team will plow, 
harrow and compact an acre in less 
than a single day. A team and a 
mower easily knock down an acre of 
hay per hour, while a strong man with 
a scythe must work steadily from dawn 
to dark to cover the same area. Re- 
garding any thought of substituting a 
tractor for the team, it must be remem- 
bered that the smallest practicable 
tractor demands a cash outlay of not 
less than $10 a month in depreciation, 
repairs, lubricant and fuel costs. 

The dairy cows likewise are definite- 
ly a link in this chain of self-sufficiency. 
For example, if milk goats are substi- 
tuted, the effect is immediately adverse. 
There will then be no skimmed milk 
to supply the all-important animal pro- 
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tein without which neither hogs nor 
chickens will prosper. When animal 
protein is not produced on the farm, it 
must be purchased in the form of dried 
meat scrap, dried milk, fish meal, 
“tankage,” or some other form of com- 
mercial protein concentrate. In such a 
case neither hogs nor hens are longer 
a source of income, but a source of 
profit. Neither can there be any com- 
promise in the matter of producing 
fodder. Dairy cows fed on purchased 
fodder are processing plants; the cream 
check then represents only the differ- 
ence between the price of hay and 
grain and the price of butterfat. 

Of the basic system of security on the 
land outlined in this discussion, there 
exist today few or no working ex- 
amples. There are several good rea- 
sons. First, it was long ago forced out 
of existence by the impact of machine 
technique in agriculture and the at- 
tendant specialization forced down 
farmers’ throats willy-nilly. It has be- 
come almost a lost art. Second, grant- 
ed it were rediscovered by the present- 
day farmer, he either could not or 
would not put it again into practice. 
If he is burdened with a mortgage of 
any size, the scheme does not produce 
enough cash to meet overhead expenses 
together with interest and principal 


The pagans do no longer say about the Christians, “See how they love one 
another.” They say, “See how they pass the buck to social agencies.” 
Peter Maurin in the Catholic Worker (May °40). 


payments. On the other hand, debt- 
free farmers are disinterested in the 
seeming limitation of such a way of 
life. When times get bad they may re- 
turn momentarily to a pattern ap- 
proaching it, but only under duress. 
They have been tasting too long the 
fleshpots of new cars, push-button 
radios and mechanical refrigerators to 
relinquish them permanently for the 
simpler pattern of security. Human 
nature being what it is, certainly no 
one can reproach them. 

Those who seek independence on the 
land usually are motivated by a desire 
to escape the uncertainties of a life 
grounded in money-making and spe- 
cialization. Only too often, however, 
this way of life is regarded as an in- 
escapable one, and any objection to it 
as deluded as an objection to death. 

Hence, the first requisite to winning 
independence on the land becomes the 
understanding that there does exist a 
workable way of life almost diametri- 
cally opposed to that from which we 
seek escape. The second requisite is to 
be certain when setting up a plan of 
independence, that we do not mistak- 
enly make it, as thousands have in the 
past, a compromise with the profit- 
specialization idea. Any compromise, 
conscious or unconscious, is futile. 

































Extreme Unction 
By VICTOR SHEPPARD, O.F.M. 


Condensed from Assisi* 


In olden times, Extreme Unction 
was ordinarily administered in the 
church and not in the sick person’s 
home. Nor were the sick anointed 
lying in bed, but kneeling, or at least 
sitting, an attitude more in accordance 
with the sacredness of the ceremony. 
This was the case even when the sac- 
rament was administered in the home 
of the sick person. Usually, too, the 
penitential aspect was emphasized and 
many dying persons received the sacra- 
ment clothed in haircloth and laid upon 
ashes. In some regions there was a 
special blessing for the ashes and hair- 
cloth, and the sick themselves were 
marked on the forehead or breast or at 
least sprinkled with the ashes. In time 
this custom became part of the rite and 
as such it long endured. Thus we find 
specific references to it in directions for 
the administration of Extreme Unction 
published even as late as the end of the 
16th century. 

The actual. anointing was done by 
one or several priests. When more than 
one officiated, their roles varied in dif- 
ferent places. There were differences 
also in regard to the parts of the body 
anointed. In some places many parts 
were anointed; in others very few. In 
other places, again, the anointing was 
applied only to the afflicted part as be- 





Bridge to eternity 


ing the seat of the illness. This was 
done with a special regard to the 
healing power of Extreme Unction. 
Generally, however, the anointing was 
applied to the organs of sense: the eyes, 
mouth, etc., as at present. But even 
now, in cases of extreme urgency, only 
one sense (more correctly, the fore- 
head) is anointed, and a special brief 
form used. 

As Extreme Unction might with 
some justice be called nowadays a 
domestic ceremony, everyone should 
know what to do during its adminis- 
tration and how to prepare for the 
priest’s coming. Near the sick bed 
should be a table covered with a white 
cloth; on the table, a crucifix, two 
lighted wax candles, a vase of holy 
water, a dish or plate containing some 
crustless bread and six balls of cotton. 
The bread is used by the priest to re- 
move the holy oil from his own fin- 
gers, the cotton to remove it from the 
anointed members of the sick person. 
In addition, if Holy Viaticum is to be 
administered, there should also be 
placed on the table a glass of drinking 
water and a spoon. 

For both the sick person and his rel- 
atives Father Martindale has words of 
advice worth remembering. Both, he 
suggests, “will try to be in the right 


*4 Merchants’ Quay, Dublin, W. 1, Ireland. May, 1940. 
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frame of mind when the priest, bearing 
the Blessed Sacrament and the holy oil, 
arrives. The sick man must be helped, 
very gently and without distressing 
him or overtaxing his strength, to be, 
above all, contrite; to have a desire for 
the sacraments and all that they can do 
for him; to have therefore a simple 
faith in God and the power and love 
of our Lord; and a trust that He will 
do exactly what seems best to Him. 
The others who are present will un- 
selfishly try to put their sorrow entirely 
out of sight; they will wish to Aelp the 
sick man as much as they can; they 
will do this by calmness, by restraining 
their emotion, by praying for him.” 
He aptly, too, recommends us to study 
the prayers of the sacred rite, while in 
health, so as the more easily to enter 
into their spirit when they shall be 
spoken over ourselves. 

On arriving at the sick room the 
priest utters the greeting, “Peace to 
this house,” with its response, “And to 
all that dwell in it.” Having placed 
the holy oil on the table, he takes the 
crucifix and offers it to the sick person 
to kiss, thus vividly recalling as model 
and for encouragement Him who “has 
borne our iniquities and carried our 
sorrows,” who “was bruised for our 
sins.” Then the priest blesses the sick 
person, the bedroom and all present, 
saying, “Thou shalt sprinkle me, O 
Lord, with hyssop, and I shall be 
cleansed; Thou shalt wash me, and I 
shall be made whiter than snow,” etc. 


The prayer begs God to send His holy 
angel from heaven to guard and 
cherish all who dwell in the house. 
The confession of the sick man is 
then heard, if he wishes to confess. 
Now commences the rite of Extreme 
Unction. First the priest says the 
verse, “Our help is in the name of the 
Lord,” and its response, “Who made 
heaven and earth.” There follow three 
prayers in which he entreats that all 
evil spirits may flee from the house, 
and invokes blessings and health and 
peace on all who live there. The Con- 
fiteor is then said, and the priest gives 
the customary absolution. After this 
he proceeds to the actual anointing. 
While this is in progress, those present 
should pray for the sick person. The 
ritual recommends especially the seven 
penitential psalms and the litanies, 
which are found in most prayer books. 
Meanwhile the priest, extending his 
right hand over the sick person’s head. 
continues as follows: “In the name of 
the Father >, and of the Son >}, and 
of the Holy Ghost >, let all power 
of the devil be destroyed in thee 
through the laying on of our hands, 
and through the invocation of the 
Virgin Mary, God’s glorious and holy 
mother, and of .Joseph her illustrious 
spouse, and of all the holy angels, 
archangels, patriarchs, prophets, apos- 
tles, martyrs, confessors, virgins and of 
all the saints together. Amen.” 
Dipping his thumb in the holy oil, 
the priest traces a cross on the eyes of 
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the sick person, saying: “Through this 
holy anointing +4, and through His 
most clement mercy, may the Lord for- 
give thee whatever thou hast trans- 
gressed by sight. Amen.” In the same 
way and with the same form he anoints 
in turn the ears, nostrils, mouth, hands 
and feet, making only the changes 
necessary for each sense. After anoint- 
ing, he removes the oil with fresh cot- 
ton. After the last he rubs the oil from 
his thumb with the bread which has 
been provided. 

Some verses and responses follow, 
and the ceremony is brought to a con- 
clusion by three prayers for good 
health. In these the priest uses the 
words man, woman, him, her, accord- 
ing to the sex of the patient. 

“Let us pray. O God, who through 
Thy apostle, James, didst say: ‘Is any 
man sick among you? Let him bring 
in the priests of the Church and let 
them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord; and 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick 
man, and the Lord shall raise him up; 
and if he be in sins, they shall be for- 
given him’; cure, we pray Thee, our 
Redeemer, by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, the infirmities of this sick man, 
and heal his wounds, and forgive his 
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sins, and banish from him all the pains 
of mind and body, and mercifully give 
back to him complete health within 
and without, so that he may be restored 
and renewed for his former duties by 
the aid of Thy mercy, who with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit livest and 
reignest, God, world without end. 
Amen. 

“Let us pray. Regard, O Lord we 
pray, Thy servant, who is languish- 
ing in the illness of his body, and re- 
fresh the soul Thou didst create, so that 
being changed for the better by chas- 
tisements, he may feel himself restored 
to health by Thy healing. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“Let us pray. Holy Lord, Father 
Almighty, eternal God, who by pour- 
ing the favor of Thy blessing into ail- 
ing bodies dost with manifold clem- 
ency protect the work of Thy hands, 
graciously give aid at the invocation of 
Thy name, so that having freed Thy 
servant from his illness and granted 
him health, Thou mayest raise him up 
by Thy right hand, establish him by 
Thy strength, defend him by Thy 
power, and with all the good fortune 
he longs for restore him to Thy holy 
Church. Through Christ, our Lord. 


Amen.” 


A minister in a Western town noticed that his collections had been gradually 
dwindling until it began to look as if they wouldn’t even pay the running 
expenses of the church. One Sunday he thought of a novel way of increasing 
them. He said: “Those who are behind in their payments on autos, groceries 
or other necessities are not expected to donate.” Collections trebled. 
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Charity in the air 


Help Thy Neighbor 


By IRVING WALLACE 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


Above the walnut desk, in letters 
almost a foot high, is posted this quota- 
tion: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two commandments depend all 
the law and the prophets.” 

Behind the walnut desk, sometimes 
reading, sometimes writing, sometimes 
dictating, but always occupied, sits a 
slight, gaunt-cheeked, blond-haired gen- 
tleman whose business is service. 

His name is Hal Styles. Over two 
years ago, he quit a lucrative job to 
peddle a strange idea. The idea was 
a half-hour radio program called Help 
Thy Neighbor, a first aid for the job- 
less. 

It was eyed with skepticism by all 
who saw it. “Radio’s business is to 
entertain, not to meddle in other peo- 
ple’s lives,” shrewd station managers 
told Styles. But fortunately, Styles dis- 
agreed. He thought there was room in 
radio for programs that meddled in 
people’s lives as long as they helped 
mend those lives. 

Finally, on Jan. 24, 1937, Hal Styles 
brought Help Thy Neighbor to the air 
over radio station KHJ of Los Angeles. 
He interviewed five unemployed per- 
sons, the entire program being con- 


ducted without scripts or rehearsals. 
Entirely spontaneous, utterly informal, 
the unemployed persons told of their 
talents and troubles. The first of these 
was Major Albert Tansley Luck, a 
husky World War veteran and for- 
merly personal aide to President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Just before the broadcast, Major 
Luck had complained, “I don’t know, 
Hal. It’s a crazy idea, this program. 
If I didn’t need work so badly, I 
wouldn’t be on it. Golly, I can’t un- 
derstand why anyone, any employer, 
without seeing me, should give me a 
job. Things like that don’t happen.” 

They don’t. But that afternoon, they 
did. Five minutes after Major Luck 
had left the microphone, the studio 
telephone was jangling. Five offers of 
work for the major! In a daze, he 
accepted the best, employment with 
a sheet-metal concern, where he has 
since been promoted to office manager. 
Each of the applicants on Hal Styles’ 
first radio show obtained jobs, and 
there were 34 places left over to be 
distributed among needy members of 
the audience! 

That was two and a half years ago. 
Much has happened since. Over 13,500 
people, black, white, yellow and brown- 
skinned, have obtained full-time em- 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Obio. June, 1940. 
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ployment through Hal Styles and his 
strange brain child. Hundreds of 
humans have acquired blood transfu- 
sions, dozens of amnesia victims have 
been sent back to their families, count- 
less hungry youngsters have received 
food, all through Help Thy Neighdor. 

Purely a localized program, Help 
Thy Neighbor has become known and 
its spirit felt throughout the civilized 
world. Released by the Mutual-Don 
Lee Broadcasting System to 35 West- 
Coast radio stations, heard only in 
three states of the Union, Help Thy 
Neighbor has, believe it or not, received 
letters and applications by the thou- 
sands from every state in the U. S., 
from Mexico, Brazil, Japan, India, 
Germany and England! 

In 1928, Hal Styles won the Ameri- 
can Radio Society medal for speaking 
at the rate of 450 words a minute: 
a world’s record for speed. In 1935, 
he was in Los Angeles, gaining a repu- 
tation as master of ceremonies on a 
daily radio show called Hollywood 
Celebrities, during which Styles gave 
the low-down on the high-ups. 

It was then that the germ was 
planted. One evening, as a stunt, 
Styles interviewed on his celebrity pro- 
gram a man whose name was not 
known at all, except to a large list of 
creditors. This man, A. B. Lunan, had 
11 children, and was unemployed. 
Styles brought Lunan to the micro- 
phone, chatted with him, and at the 
end of the program was amazed to 
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learn that 14 employers had phoned in, 
touched by Lunan’s plight, offering 
good, steady jobs! 

Twenty-four hours later, after a 
night of restless tossing and floor- 
pacing, Styles conceived the unique 
half-hour program, Help Thy Neigh- 
bor. It was an immediate success; it 
improved and grew until today it has 
become an institution. I asked Styles 
why the program caught on so quickly 
and so successfully. He rolled an unlit 
cigar between his hands, and thought- 
fully replied: “Here, I think, is the 
answer. There is a spark of divinity 
in each of us that inspires the uncon- 
sidered performance of a good deed. 
The down-and-outer impulsively press- 
es his last dime into the palm of an 
old woman grubbing in a garbage can. 
The hurrying insurance solicitor, al- 
ready late for his appointment with 
an important prospect, takes time out 
to pilot the man with the white cane 
across a busy intersection. 

“We who are too slow to play seeing 
eye for the blind man take a vicarious 
pleasure in the other fellow’s act of 
kindness. In the next foot-traffic con- 
gestion, we pause with a smile to help 
a bewildered country woman rescue 
her small children from under our feet 
and herd them to the safety of a door- 
way. A worried businessman notes 
the bum’s generous action and matches 
the dime with a quarter, a few minutes 
later greeting his surprised office force 
with a cheery ‘Good morning!’ 
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“The bum would bitterly battle with 
his fellows for that dime; the insur- 
ance man would probably curse an 
able-bodied person who got in his way. 
But those little impulsive gestures of 
kindliness and consideration not only 
brighten the day for their recipients 
but kindle in the subconscious of each 
witness a feeling of friendly fellowship 
and an urge to pass it on.” 

Hal Styles paused, put a match to 
his cigar. 

“That spark of divinity, I believe, 
accounts in large part for the hearty 
cooperation accorded Help Thy Neigh- 
bor by the radio audiences of the West, 
and by people all over the world who 
hear or read of the program.” 

Help Thy Neighbor, which has 
never materially enriched Styles, has 
had three sponsors, a clothier, a coffee 
manufacturer and an oil company. 

Styles is allotted only enough time 
to put five unemployed persons on the 
air. With uncanny ability, he selects 
the most entertaining, realizing that 
the first duty of the program is to hold 
its listeners. Moreover, colorful air per- 
sonalities bring in a surplus of jobs 
which are then distributed among those 
in the wooden homemade files. 

Visit a typical Help Thy Neighbor 
broadcast. The first applicant turns 
out to be a stocky, kindly-faced man. 
His name is George Washington 
Lumpkin. He is a mulatto. He tells 
the radio audience he is a veteran chef. 
He adds that in 1907 he graduated 
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from England’s Nautical Cookery Col- 
lege (a unique institution which all 
English sea chefs are required to at- 
tend) and that he missed only one 
question in his final exam: he burned 
an omelet when the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough entered the room! But 
even as Lumpkin speaks, giving a 
recipe for a baked Virginia ham, the 
telephone situated five yards from 
Styles’ table is ringing. Miss Cordial 
is taking the calls, and there are four 
cooking jobs for Mr. Lumpkin, one 
on a boat bound for China! 

The second applicant is now on the 
platform. She is a beautiful dark- 
haired girl. Her name is Renate Roe- 
der, and she speaks with an accent. 
She is a refugee from Vienna, Austria. 
Her parents are dead. She is in the 
U. S., alone, without a job, money or 
friends. She is a singer and an expert 
on skis, and already the phone is ring- 
ing. Next on the program is Capt. 
Maurice M. Shannon, famous World 
War veteran who downed 58 Ger- 
man planes in France and won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. He is 
unemployed, and all he asks is a steady 
wage. 

Hal Styles pauses in his interviews 
and brings a guest to the microphone. 
The guest is the great Negro com- 
poser, Clarence Muse, now contracted 
to the movie studios. Muse wags his 
head, rolls his eyes, and says, “This is 
the fastest moving employment agency 
in the world; you come up, say a few 
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words, and before you leave your seat, 
you're on the payroll!” 

The fourth applicant is ready. She 
is Marcia Hands, once voted “Miss 
Miami” in a beauty contest. She wasn’t 
able to obtain a job in her native 
Florida, and hasn’t had one since arriv- 
ing in California. She doubts if jobs 
exist. They do, apparently. In five 
minutes Marcia Hands has been em- 
ployed by a nail polish company. 

The last candidate for employment 
is Ralph Veady. He is legless, and 
yet admits he can expertly ride a horse, 
ice skate and swim! He wants work 
as a watchmaker. 

The half hour is over. The time is 
up. Jobs for all, and three dozen left 
over for those who couldn’t get on the 
air. An amazing employment agency 
based on faith! 

All celebrities sooner or later appear 
on Help Thy Neighbor. Once they 
listen to its sincere appeal, they are 
anxious to do their part. 

These celebrities see amazing things 
happen. “Things that would make a 
Christian out of an agnostic,” admits 
Styles. “Once a girl came to the pro- 
gram; she and her mother were locked 
out of their apartment, because they 
were behind in rent. I offered to get 
her a paying position through the 
service, but after she heard what went 
on around the office, she scorned the 
idea. ‘We'll get by somehow,’ she 
wept. ‘I’d rather help you.’ 

“Now, what can you do with a girl 
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like that? I grabbed a handful of the 
appeals for work off my desk, and hur- 
ried over to reason with her hard- 
boiled landlord. He grudgingly read 
the first letter; the second one with 
interest. After the third, he took off 
the padlock and growled, ‘Why in the 
devil didn’t she tell me about this be- 
fore? She can stay here as long as she 
wants to! And by the way, brother, 
you might as well book me for the 
first good floor maid you contact. I 
guess I can make room to hire another 
one!” 

Countless imitators have sprung up 
throughout the country. None have 
succeeded. Because none have had Hal 
Styles. The program and its originator 
are one and the same. Most similar 
programs fail because they exploit 
human misery. Styles tries to keep his 
own half hour bright, optimistic, hu- 
morous. He thinks employers prefer 
to hire humans who haven’t forgotten 
how to smile. 

Hal Styles expects no material re- 
wards. He is satisfied to see the sad 
become happy, and the hungry become 
full. And he knows he is on the right 
track when he receives letters from 
men he admires, from men like Msgr. 
Thomas J. O’Dwyer, director of the 
Catholic Welfare Bureau: “Help Thy 
Neighbor is doing a godly work. I 
know particularly that it is offered in a 
spirit of absolute tolerance. I am look- 
ing forward to the time when your 
method will be adopted universally!” 















Ask and you shall receive 


"I conclude by recording,” once 
wrote Father C. C. Martindale in the 
{London} Catholic Herald, “that a 
distinguished prelate went to Rome 
and said all this to the pope. His Holi- 
ness is reported to have said: “The 
question of the vernacular in the litur- 
gy is a grave one. But there can be 
no objection to its being discussed 
(aucun inconvénient).’ I asked if I 
might quote this and I was told I 
could. But I offer it under every re- 
serve.” If the actual circumstances 
under which these words were uttered 
by the late supreme pontiff remain thus 
far unknown, “It does not seem to me 
alien to his free-mindedness to have 
said some such thing”; again it is 
Father Martindale that is being quoted, 
this time from the Month. 

If one notes carefully, Pope Pius XI 
was quoted as speaking of “the ver- 
nacular in the liturgy,” not “of the 
liturgy in the vernacular.” By the 
former expression is meant a definite 
sphere for the mother tongue in a 
liturgy remaining predominantly Latin; 
by the latter expression is meant the 
translation of the entire liturgy into the 
vernacular, as the non-Catholic Chris- 
tians have done. It neatly summarizes 
the present position of the age-old 
question of the use of the mother 
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tongue in the worship of Western 
Christendom, to say that Rome has, 
with the rarest exceptions, resisted all 
efforts to win approbation for the ex- 
clusive use oi the vernacular in public 
worship, but that at the present time 
the Holy See is consenting more and 
more, on petition, to a wider use of the 
vernacular in the still predominantly 
Latin liturgy. It may well be that peo- 
ple now living in the U. S. will wit- 
ness Roman approval of an official 
sphere for our mother tongue in the 
offices of corporate worship. Many 
Americans are acting on the principle 
formulated by Father John LaFarge, 
SJ., in the words, “If we have a gen- 
uine love for the liturgy, we can hardly 
leave these matters to chance.” 

The position consistently held by the 
American leaders of the liturgical 
movement was stated by Dom Roger 
Schoenbechler, O.S.B., in 1936: “The 
most frequent and far-reaching sug- 
gestion is concerned with the use of 
the vernacular in sacramental admin- 
istration. It may be interesting to note 
that in some- European countries con- 
siderable use of the vernacular is off- 
cially permitted, ¢. g., in the adminis- 
tration of Baptism, whereas in our 
country only the vernacular repetition 
of the questions after their recitation 
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in Latin is permitted. Suggestions for 
the use of the vernacular in the Mass 
of the Catechumens are also becoming 
more frequent, undoubtedly because 
they are in full harmony with the pur- 
pose of the first part of the Mass, 
namely, elevation of mind and heart 
and instruction in preparation for the 
sacrificial offering. The vernacular has 
also been suggested for the Sacrificial 
Banquet (Communion). We know of 
no instance where the same suggestion 
has been made for the Canon of the 
Mass.” 

When an English priest expressed 
a vigorous word of caution against 
“throwing away” the heritage of the 
Latin liturgy, Dom Virgil Michel, 
O.S.B., entered the discussion with 
characteristic clarity and conservatism. 
He said in part: “While we should be 
happy to see the Church go as far as 
she deems fit in introducing the ver- 
nacular into her liturgy, our personal 
opinion is that the complete use of 
the Latin should always be retained, 
say in seminaries or colleges, solemn 
parish celebrations, conventual Masses 
in all convents, and on many other 
occasions. We cannot imagine that any 
one would advocate the use of the-ver- 
nacular to the extent of wishing to 
drop the Latin altogether, and we are 
moreover in favor of teaching simple 
liturgical Latin courses even in our 
grade schools. Hence any argument 
against the use of the vernacular in 
the Latin rite based on dropping the 
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Latin language altogether is for us 
beside the point.” 

Just a few weeks before he died, the 
same writer reverted to the subject 
once again. He pointed out that Pope 
Paul V, by decree of June 27, 1615, 
gave permission for the celebration in 
China of the Mass, the ritual, and the 
divine office in Chinese. This was one 
clear case in which the Holy See con- 
sidered due and sufficient reason to 
exist not only for the vernacular in the 
liturgy, but for the entire liturgy in 
the vernacular. 

“The conviction is gaining ground,” 
wrote Father Michel, “that the Holy 
See is becoming more favorably in- 
clined toward the use of the vernacular 
in liturgical functions. Instances of its 
permission for parts of the ritual are 
multiplying. If, moreover, the informa- 
tion offered by Father Gerard B. Don- 
nelly, SJ. [in America] is correct, 
namely, that the Roman Mass is al- 
lowed in the vernacular among the 
Croatians of Jugoslavia, the outlook is 
vastly brighter. We ourselves were 
aware only of the permission to read 
the Gospels in the common tongue. 
We ardently hope and humbly pray 
for a more liberal adoption of the ver- 
nacular in public worship.” 

Orate Fratres had signalized some 
time previously the grant by Pope 
Benedict XV, by decree of May 21, 
1920, of a very liberal use of the ver- 
nacular for baptismal, marriage and 
burial rites in Czechoslovakia (as it was 
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then called); the same grant authorized 
the subdeacons and deacons at solemn 
Mass in that country to chant the 
Epistle and Gospel in the vernacu- 
lar. The entire Roman Mass, it was 
set out, could be celebrated in Old 
Slavonic on the feasts of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius, Wenzel, Ludmilla, Proco- 
pius, John Nepomucene in nine speci- 
fied localities. 

Since it is for the sake of the lay- 
man, and more particularly for the vast 
multitudes of the working classes, that 
the larger use of the vernacular is de- 
sired, it is proper to allow a layman 
to state his views. Not a few American 
priests, we believe, would be found to 
be in substantial agreement with Her- 
bert McEvoy’s position, originally pub- 
lished in the Commonweal: 

“The liturgy was never meant for 
merely the few but for the many. That 
it has become a thing for the few is 
a scandal. The greatest scandal of our 
age is the loss of the masses to the 
Church (Pius XI). May not this be 
partially traceable to the fact that they 
have been denied the fullness of the 
Church’s life, the liturgy? Our aim 
must be to bring them back, but it is 
both unchristian and unhistorical to 
try to do this by forcing upon them 
a foreign tongue. Christ always spoke 
the language of the masses. All of 
primitive Christianity followed closely 
this example. St. Paul wrote: ‘In the 
church I would rather speak five words 
intelligibly, so as to instruct, than 
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10,000 words in a strange tongue.’ St. 
Peter first used Aramaic for the Holy 
Sacrifice and the administration of the 
sacraments, but when he went to 
Rome, he took the Greek, for it was 
the vernacular there. Only when Latin 
became the spoken language of the 
people (in the 3rd century) was it 
chosen for the liturgy. This was the 
practice of all the apostles and the great 
missioners. 

“The ‘Latin for unity’ argument 
isn’t all that some would like to make 
it. The Reformation rent asunder the 
Latin Church. The masses have been 
lost to the Latin West for the most 
part. Let us concentrate more on the 
unity of the spirit than on the unity 
of the letter. Let us not try to be 
either more or less Christian than the 
early Church and Christ Himself.” 

Many voices are being heard express- 
ing the wish that parts of the rites of 
the Mass (the didactic Mass of the Cate- 
chumens is most commonly mentioned. 
sometimes the Communion as well) 
could be celebrated in the mother 
tongue. The position, and its mental 
background, are both clearly sketched 
by Father H. A. Reinhold: “I have 
always felt that had it not been for 
the unfortunate reformers like Luther 
and his contemporaries, whose use of 
the vernacular stigmatized it as heresy 
and schism, we might by now have 
at least those parts of our holy liturgy 
in the vernacular which constitute the 
hymnic, doctrinal and rogational parts 
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of our Mass. There would not be any 
reason to translate the Canon; leaving 
it in Latin would be sufficient to pro- 
tect the Mystery from error and profa- 
nation.” 

The writer inclines to the view that 
the influence of 17th and 18th-century 
Jansenists was even more far-reaching 
in this sphere than that of the 16th- 
century Lutherans and their followers. 
A branch of the Dominican Order, 
working among the Armenians, had 
permission from about 1330 until its 
disappearance as a religious group at 
the end of the 18th century, for the 
Roman Mass in the Armenian tongue. 
The last known edition of their missal 
issued from the Propaganda Press in 
1728. The Christians of the Malabar 
coast, reclaimed for Catholic unity by 
the Portuguese of the 16th century, had 
for long years a Syrian translation of 
the Roman Mass made by Father Fran- 
cisco Roz, S.J., as the result of a decree 
of the Synod of Diamper, 1599. The 
ritual they still use, called the Ritual 
of Goa, is a Roman book translated. 

On June 27, 1615, Pope Paul V per- 
mitted the missionaries in China to use 
a Chinese version of the Mass, the 
breviary, the ritual and the Bible, .pro- 
vided only that the written language 
of the educated classes were used. In 
April, 1624, Pope Urban VIII gave 
permission to the Carmelite Order to 
celebrate once daily in their churches 
in Persia a Roman Mass in Arabic, 
with the lone proviso that the transla- 
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tion be approved at Rome; three years 
later like permission was granted in 
favor of the Armenian language. It is 
not known, I believe, whether or not 
these permissions were made use of. 
In 1631 the Holy See undertook the 
revision and reissuance of the so-called 
Glagolitic Missal, used by the heirs of 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius, who still 
celebrate the Roman Mass in Old Sla- 
vonic. The latest edition of the missal 
was issued from the Vatican Press in 
1927. In 1640 the Propaganda Press 
issued a Croatian translation, made by 
Bartholomew Kassic, S.J., of the 
Roman Ritual. This ritual, corrected 
and enlarged, is still in use. There is 
a similar ritual in the vernacular for 
the territories of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. The Croatians have also a 
partial missal in their own tongue, 
Epistles, Gospels, Sequences, and such 
special blessings as that for candles on 
Feb. 2, being specifically authorized for 
the vernacular. Under the editorial 
supervision of Father Peter Knezewic, 
O.F.M., Propaganda printed an edi- 
tion of this missal in 1840, and at least 
one subsequent edition is known to the 
writer. 

Thus, within a bare century after 
Luther’s death (1546) and all the apos- 
tasies he had caused, and within a 
century of the declaration of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, “that the Mass ought not 
to be celebrated in the vulgar tongue 
only,” the Holy See was permitting the 
continuance of the Roman Mass in 
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Armenian, and had expressly sanc- 
tioned its celebration in Syrian, Chi- 
nese, Persian, Old Slavonic and Croa- 
tian. There is evidence of solicitude on 
the part of Rome that the translations 
be correct, but it is not quite accurate 
to say that the papacy was set against 
the use of the mother tongue. 

The situation changed rapidly and 
took on a rigorous trend toward Latin 
exclusivism after 1660. Those were 
years when the Church had the dread 
incubus of Jansenism to contend with, 
an heretical movement so intertwined 
with national policies and regal claims 
that a century and more of struggle on 
the part of the Church, and the ter- 
rible upheavals of the French Revolu- 
tion, would be required to restore the 
Church’s full freedom and security. In 
the year named a pious and learned 
French priest published a full transla- 
tion into French of the Roman missal 
for the use of the laity. It was not the 
first vernacular missal in France or 
elsewhere, but this particular missal 
was regarded as the first step toward 
the adoption by the French clergy of 
an heretical liturgy in the vernacular. 
That the missal was ardently defended 
by the Jansenists did not serve to allay 
suspicions in the camp of orthodoxy. 
The best causes may suffer serious 
harm by being defended from the 
wrong quarter, as was abundantly 
proved in this instance. Jansenism has 
been stamped out, the widespread apos- 
tasies it once seemed to threaten hap- 





pily averted. The wheel of time brings 
many changes, but the faith of the 
Roman Church changeth not. 

The preserving of the deposit of 
faith, important as it is, is but part 
of the Christian mission; winning the 
Nations to its acceptance is also part 
of the plan. It has been felt by zealous 
priests in the U. S. that our appeal 
to the irreligious multitudes all around 
us is often sorely handicapped by the 
fact that the people do not understand 
the Latin of our rites. Such pastors 
hope that some official sphere for the 
mother tongue may be found in our 
corporate worship. 

Although it has been inferred that 
the permission for Mass in Chinese 
was never used, certain facts would 
seem to indicate clearly that the Chi- 
nese, or some of them, once made use, 
over a considerable period, of the per- 
mission. Among the prayers recited in 
alternation by the Chinese laity in the 
vernacular we find the Confiteor, the 
Kyrie, the Gloria and the Credo, the 
essence of the dialogue Mass. 

None will fail to recognize the doc- 
trinal character of these prayers, or the 
fine liturgical spirit with which they 
are instinct. Indeed they disclose the 
perfection of the Christian soul in 
prayer. How much the more pity, it 
would seem, that priests and people 
cannot pray together in letter as well 
as in spirit, as they enact their respec- 
tive functions in the corporate worship 
of God. 
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The revelation given to the apos- 
tles by Christ and the Holy Ghost, to 
be taught till the end of the world, is 
called public revelation. The Church 
is the infallible custodian and exponent 
of this revelation, which is contained in 
the written word of God (Sacred Scrip- 
ture) and tradition, and is called the 
deposit of faith. The Church cannot 
add to this revelation or take away 
from it; nor has she any power to 
change it. Nor can the Church teach 
or define as an article of divine faith 
anything that is not formally contained, 
at least implicitly, in the deposit of 
faith entrusted to the apostles. 

This public revelation closed with 
the apostles, or, to be more precise, 
with the death of the last apostle, St. 
John the Evangelist. Since that day not 
one iota has been added to the content 
of Catholic faith, When the Church 
defined the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary and the infallibility of the Roman 
pontiff, she did not proclaim new 
truths of faith; she did but declare in- 
fallibly that these truths were formally 
contained in the deposit of faith en- 
trusted to the apostles. 

Divine faith is “a supernatural vir- 
tue whereby, through God’s inspiring 
and assisting grace, we believe to be 
true whatever God has revealed, not 
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because of the intrinsic truth we per- 
ceive in those things by the natural 
light of reason, but because of the 
authority of God revealing, who can 
neither deceive, nor be deceived” ( Vati- 
can Council). 

Now, it is clear that one may elicit 
such an act of faith even though the 
truth assented to may not be proposed 
by the Church, or at least may not 
be discerned as proposed by the 
Church. If I am sure that God has 
revealed a certain truth, I may, and 
indeed must, assent to that truth by 
an act of divine faith. We find striking 
examples of such faith in the Old 
Testament, and doubtless many saints, 
e. g. Margaret Mary and Bernadette, 
have elicited similar acts of faith since 
the establishment of the Church. Of 
course, no private revelation can con- 
flict with the public revelation men- 
tioned above, for God cannot contra- 
dict Himself. 

Still, the surest and the best means of 
acquiring true certainty of what God 
has revealed is the authority of the 
Church. When we assent by an act 
of faith to what is proposed by the 
Church as divinely revealed, we elicit 
an act of divine and Catholic faith. 
Thus every act of Catholic faith is 
necessarily an act of divine faith, but 
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not vice versa. For instance, if St. 
Bernadette assented by a firm act of 
faith to some truth disclosed to her 
by God through the immaculate Vir- 
gin, she elicited an act of divine, but 
not of Catholic faith; when we believe 
the doctrine of Mary’s perpetual vir- 
ginity, we elicit an act of Catholic 
faith, which is also an act of divine 
faith. 

The Church can define as an article 
of faith only what is contained in the 
public revelation given to the apostles. 
Thus she could not define as an article 
of faith that Mary Immaculate ap- 
peared to Bernadette, or that those who 
receive Holy Communion on nine suc- 
cessive first Fridays in honor of the 
Sacred Heart will certainly be saved. 

The Vatican Council teaches that we 
must believe by divine and Catholic 
faith whatever is contained in God’s 
written word or tradition and is pro- 
posed to us by the Church, either by 
a solemn judgment or by her ordinary 
and universal teaching authority, as 
divinely revealed. 

Down through the ages that have 
elapsed since the Church of Christ was 
established, various servants of God 
have been favored with private revela- 
tions or private apparitions, and at 
times certain deluded or deceptive souls 
have claimed to have received such 
favors. Even though, after a searching 
examination, it is clear that some 
favored soul has received a private 
revelation, the Church will! not, for she 





cannot, oblige us to elicit an act of 
Catholic faith regarding the content of 
such a revelation. 

In fact, when the Church approves 
of any private revelations, “we must 
know,” declared Benedict XIV, “that 
this approbation is nothing but permis- 
sion given after mature examination to 
publish such revelations for the instruc- 
tion and help of the faithful, since the 
assent of Catholic faith is not due and 
cannot be given to these revelations 
approved in this manner, although we 
should give them the assent of human 
faith according to the rules of pru- 
dence, according to which such revela- 
tions are probable and worthy of pious 
belief.” 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart, as 
taught by the Church, is really con- 
tained in the deposit of faith entrusted 
to the apostles, for it flows directly 
from the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
Even if it were proved (an impossible 
supposition) that the apparitions and 
revelations claimed by St. Margaret 
Mary were mere hallucinations, devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart would not 
be affected. From the supernal foun- 
tainhead of the Incarnation this salu- 
tary devotion flows forth as a pellucid 
stream. From the doctrine that the 
Word was made flesh for our sakes 
there directly follow the truths that 
the human nature of Christ is adorable, 
that supreme worship is due to His 
Sacred Heart, that the Heart of Jesus 
is a living, outward sign of the infinite 
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love of the Godhead and of the bound- 
less love of the human will of Christ 
united to the Eternal Word. And from 
public revelation we know also how 
sin displeases God, how our offenses 
broke the Heart of the God-Man at 
Gethsemane, and how we, like the 
angel of the agony, may give Him 
comfort. 

Yet it is equally true that the wide- 
spread devotion which we see prac- 
ticed in honor of the Sacred Heart is 
due to the revelations granted St. Mar- 
garet Mary, and that the very institu- 
tion of the feast of the Sacred Heart 
is the result of those heavenly com- 
munications. Margaret Mary was the 
child of predilection who, inspired by 
our Lord, led the Church to bring 
forth to clearer view a heavenly flower 
of devotion already blossoming from 
the beginning in the garden of the 
Incarnation. 

Although we gain a complete knowl- 
edge of devotion to the Sacred Heart 
from the encyclicals of the popes, the 
Mass and office of the feast, the prayers 
and practices approved or indulgenced 
by the Church in honor of the Sacred 
Heart, and the writing of theologians, 
it would be a great mistake to overlook 
the writings of St. Margaret Mary, 
which tell us of the apparitions granted 
to her and the revelations made to her 
by our Lord. 

The sublimity of the matter con- 
tained in these manifestations and the 
perfect agreement of this matter with 
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the Church’s official teaching, the ex- 
traordinary holiness and reliability of 
the person who claimed that such 
manifestations had been vouchsafed 
her, the approval of her claims by her 
saintly confessor and eminent spiritual 
writers, the marvelous rapidity with 
which the devotion inculcated by her 
spread throughout. the Church, and, 
above all, the seal of approbation 
stamped upon these manifestations by 
Pope Benedict XV in his decree of 
canonization: all this impels the sin- 
cere Catholic to exclaim, regarding the 
apparitions and revelations claimed by 
St. Margaret Mary, “The finger of God 
is here!” 

The Roman Breviary, in the Office 
of the Sacred Heart, thus relates the 
sequel to the apparitions: “Everyone 
knows how many and how great were 
the difficulties which the servant of 
God experienced in carrying out the 
commandments of Christ; but, strength- 
ened by the Lord Himself and power- 
fully assisted by her spiritual directors, 
who worked with incredible zeal to 
promote this devotion, she ceased not 
until death to discharge faithfully the 
heavenly office entrusted to her. 

“At last, in the year 1765, Pope 
Clement XIII approved an Office and 
Mass in honor of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus; Pius IX extended the feast to 
the universal Church. Thenceforth, 
devotion to the Sacred Heart, like a 
flooded river, washing away all ob 
stacles, spread through the whole 
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X- world; and, at the beginning of the loving God, might be repaired, and 
of present century, Leo XIII, proclaiming the sins of peoples expiated, he com- 
ch a jubilee, decreed the consecration of manded the annual recitation of a 
ed the whole human race to the Sacred prayer of reparation in all churches of 
er Heart. the Christian «orld. 
ial “Lastly, Pope Pius XI, in order that “This consecration, solemnly cele- 
th the solemnity of the feast might cor- brated in all the churches of the Cath- 
er respond more fully with the wide- olic world, has effected a measureless 
.d, spread devotion of the Christian people, increase of this devotion, and has led 
on raised the feast of the Sacred Heart of to embrace it not only peoples, but also 
by Jesus to the rank of a double of the individual families, who in countless 
of first class with an octave; and, besides, numbers consecrate themselves to the 
in- in order that the injured rights of divine Heart and subject themselves 
he Christ, the supreme King and most to Its reign.” 
by 
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Modern War and the Moral Law 


By JOHN K. RYAN 


Condensed from Columbia* 


War, says Clausewitz in his Vom 
Kriege, the greatest work ever written 
on the subject, is an act of violence by 
which we attempt to compel an op- 
ponent to fulfill our will. Just as one 
man resents being subjected to the will 
of another, so also does one nation re- 
sent such subjection. Men and nations 
alike wish to remain in possession of 
their rights without constant resort to 
physical force in their defense. 

The natural man recognizes the in- 
justice of a wanton attack upon him- 
self and his homeland. Without need 
of conscious theory, he holds that such 
an attack is immoral, that he and his 
country are the victims of an unjust 
act. But the Christian must reflect fur- 
ther and must meet the problem raised 
by war as such. Can any war be just, 
or is all war essentially evil? If this 
last is the case, then he can have no 
part in it. To cooperate in an essen- 
tially unjust act is itself evil and is for- 
bidden by the law of God and nature. 

The basis of the traditional Catholic 
doctrine on war is found in the nature 
and necessity of peace. Peace, says St. 
Augustine, is the tranquility of order. 
It is the natural, normal and necessary 
condition of civil society. Since peace 
is the supreme good of civil society, 
and therefore the supreme duty of the 
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ruler, it follows that war must be 
judged as to its moral character by the 
relation that it bears to peace. No one, 
whether ruler or subject, can rightly 
have a will to wage war as an end in 
itself. War can be engaged in only as 
a means to defend that peace which 
we have a right and duty to safeguard. 
Hence, with regard to purely defensive 
war there is no moral problem. All 
Catholic authorities are agreed upon 
this. Such a war is a case where a 
nation is fighting not for the sake of 
war but for the sake of peace. Its peace 
is being destroyed not by itself but by 
the unjust aggressor. Its resort to arms 
is a justifiable effort to maintain its 
own natural right to integrity and 
security. 

With regard to aggressive warfare 
the case is not so simple. It is evident 
that when one nation makes an un- 
provoked attack upon another it is 
guilty of crime. Yet it may be asked 
whether there may not be instances 
when aggressive war waged by one 
mation against another may not be 
wanton and unprovoked but justified 
and good. To this the traditional doc- 
trine answers that such an instance 
arises only under certain definite con- 
ditions. Aggressive war, it is held, can 
only be justified as an act of “vindic- 
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tive justice.” When a state has suf- 
fered a grave injury that cannot other- 
wise be repaired, it has a right to resort 
to war as the last and only means at 
its disposal of vindicating itself and 
restoring justice and order. In other 
words, given a situation in which a 
sovereign state has suffered an evil that 
cannot be remedied by any peaceful 
means, then and only then can it turn 
to war—ultima ratio regum, the last 
argument of kings—as a means to 
maintain or regain its rights and to 
establish a just and genuine peace. An 
aggressive war can only be justified as 
a last resort, as a necessary means to 
that peace which is the end and good 
of the state. 

It is evident that there will be other 
requirements for the justice of such a 
war. No trivial injury will justify a 
nation in resorting to the desperate 
remedy that is war. In every just ag- 
gressive war there must be a cause that 
is just, proportionate and known with 
certainty. Here as elsewhere the par- 
allel between war as a means of pro- 
tecting the state against external ene- 
mies and the punishment of criminals, 
1. e., of domestic enemies, holds. Just 
as there must be a proper proportion 
between a crime and its punishment, 
so there must be a proper proportion 
between the injury that is the occasion 
of war and the war itself. 

If a state is to be justified in making 
the momentous decision of declaring 
war upon its neighbor, it must not only 
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have a just and proportionate cause, 
but it must know with certainty that 
its cause is just. 

Still other requirements must be ful- 
filled. The decision for a just war 
must be made by the lawful authority 
in the state. Even granted that a na- 
tion’s cause is just, a ruler could yet 
be guilty of grave crime if he did not 
have a “right intention” in going to 
war. Thus, in a passage in his Contra 
Faustum Manichaeum, St. Augustine 
tells of and rejects intentions that ring 
only too familiarly in modern ears: 
“The passion for inflicting harm, the 
cruel thirst for vengeance, an unpacific 
and relentless spirit, the fever of revolt, 
the lust for power, and such like 
things, all these are rightly condemned 
in war.” 

Finally, a war to be just must be 
waged with due consideration of the 
demands of morality: there must be 
a right use of means. A good end does 
not justify an evil means. Hence in its 
methods of waging war a nation must 
observe the natural distinction between 
good and evil. Acts of wanton and un- 
necessary cruelty are reprobated. Lies 
and calumny do not cease to be such 
because produced upon a grand scale by 
bureaus of propaganda. Above all, the 
distinction between combatants and 
non-combatants holds. 

These requirements of the tradi- 
tional scholastic doctrine have been 
codified by the present writer in his 
forthcoming volume, Modern War and 
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Basic Ethics, under the following points: 

1. Peace, which is a positive condi- 
tion, not the mere absence of war, is 
the natural, normal and necessary good 
of civil society. 

2. War derives its moral and social 
validity in so far as it is an instrument 
designed to maintain or recover peace. 

3. Since peace is the end and war 
only a means, it is correct to emphasize 
the right to peace rather than the right 
to war. This right to peace is coactive, 
that is, physical force may rightly be 
used to maintain or restore peace. 
Purely defensive war does not present 
an ethical problem. 

4. Aggressive war can be justified in 
so far as it is an act of vindictive jus- 
tice. That is, a state, having suffered 
an injury that can be righted in no 
other way, can resort to war as a 
means of punishing a foreign malefac- 
tor and establishing justice, just as 
within its own borders it punishes do- 
mestic criminals. 

5. Objectively speaking, war is al- 
ways wrong. That is, it cannot be both 
formally and materially just on the 
part of both belligerents. One side is 
always wrong, and both sides may be 
wrong. ‘ 

6. Both defensive and just aggres- 
sive wars are acts of “necessity,” a last 
resort against an actual evil. 

7. In every just war there must be a 
just, proportionate and known cause; 
lawful authority; proper intention; 
right use of means. 





8. There is an essential distinction 
between combatants and non-combat- 
ants in war. 

In applying this traditional Catholic 
doctrine to contemporary fact it is 
necessary to consider both the nature 
of modern war in general and the cir- 
cumstances of the particular instances 
of modern war as they arise. It will 
be seen that while war in our time 
still possesses the essential nature of 
war in the past, it is at the same time 
different in almost every detail. War has 
perhaps not yet reached its fullest de- 
velopment, but it more nearly deserves 
the titles “total” and “absolute” than 
the wars of the past. It puts the na- 
tion in arms and all the national re- 
sources must be directed toward win- 
ning the war. Hence modern war is 
in the fullest way economic as well as 
military. The home front is even more 
important than that upon which the 
battle lines are drawn. Again, not only 
during the period of actual hostilities 
but also before and after them does 
modern war demand an immense 
share of the national resources. 

Modern nations are simultancously 
engaged in paying for the last con- 
flict and expending time and treasure 
in preparation for the next. Modern 
war, as a result, can hardly be said to 
be restricted in time and place. It has 
engulfed the whole civilized world and 
has become a permanent condition. 
Modern society in large part has been 
organized on a permanent war basis 
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that has resulted in a constant paralyz- 
ing fear that is destructive of all true 
security. 

In his sermon on last Easter Sunday, 
Pope Pius XII said in part: “All that 
genius invented or research and ex- 
periments produced, all energy, well- 
being, riches and almost everything 
are directed toward making war or in- 
creasing armaments. That which 
should be directed to prosperity or the 
progress of peoples is now driven from 
the straight path and just order of 
things and turned to the slaughter and 
ruin of nations. Peaceful trade, ham- 
pered by traps of every kind, is lan- 
guishing and, in consequence, all 
classes of citizens and especially the 
poorest are suffering misery.” 

Thus appeal may be made to author- 
ity as well as to experience to support 
the thesis that the permanent state of 
our world is one of war, not of peace. 
The armed peace is not a genuine peace, 
and the nations that are party to it 
have given their consent to a policy of 
constant mutual aggression. Organized 
as war societies, the policy of the 
European nations has been a military 
policy that remains essentially the same 
whether actual fighting is being car- 
ried on or not. For such policy the 
armed truce that is given the name 
of peace is as necessary as the furlough 
for the individual soldier, but neither 
furlough nor truce interrupts the con- 
tinuous nature of the struggle. Mod- 
ern war, in fine, neither begins with 


the opening shot nor ends with the 
last. It is significant that America’s 
entrance, for instance, into the World 
War began formally with the declara- 
tion that a state of war already existed. 
It is still more significant that fighting 
on the Western Front ended with an 
armistice. 

By its very nature, therefore, modern 
war is a continuing process: it is the 
abnormal, the unusual and the ordi- 
nary. As such it stands in opposition 
to a rational ethic. Such a doctrine 
holds that peace is the normal, natural, 
Necessary, positive and dynamic state 
of civil society. It holds that war is to 
be justified only as a last resort in an 
effort to maintain or restore peace. It 
is evident that as a continuing and 
universal process modern war has lost 
its claim to justification as a last resort. 
No longer can war be called ultima 
ratio regum; not alone because the 
kings have passed but because it has 
ceased to be ultimate and rational. 

Other objections may be raised 
against the morality of “war as an in- 
strument of national policy,” that is, 
against a deliberate attack made by one 
nation upon another. Among these ob- 
jections is that based on the fact that 
a modern war involves a direct attack 
upon non-combatants. Expedience, not 
the principles of morality, dictates 
whether the bombing plane will be 
sent to destroy the helpless and inno- 
cent or not. 

A further and more basic objection 
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against modern aggressive war is 
found in the fact that no proportionate 
cause can be discovered that will justify 
it. For a modern nation deliberately 
to wage war upon its neighbor, it must 
have a justifying cause. It must be the 
victim of some huge injustice that it 
can remedy by no other means. When 
we consider the tremendous cost of a 
modern war in the destruction of lives 
and property, of social and_ political 
institutions, of religion and morality, 
we look in vain for a just and propor- 
tionate cause. No evil to be averted 
and no rightful good to be gained can 
be shown that are proportionate to the 
damage that is done to every aspect of 
human life, character and endeavor. 

In 1918, Mathias Erzberger, inter- 
preting the mind of Pope Benedict XV 
to the German people, wrote: “Accord- 
ing to the mind of the pope, all are 
guilty. All states and nations have had 
their share in creating a social condi- 
tion that could find fulfillment and 
justification only in war. For this rea- 
son it is useless to be concerned with 
surface causes and to ask the question, 
“Who was the first aggressor?’ War 
is an expiation that affects all, victors 
and vanquished alike; a comprehensive 
tragedy, a negation that destroys but 
does not create, that changes not a line 
of history and life that could not have 
been changed as easily by a spontane- 
ous act of free choice.” 





Pope Pius XI could look forward to 
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a new war only with foreboding and 
could see it only as something “mur- 
derous and almost certainly suicidal.” 
For murder and suicide it is futile and 
wrong to look for justifying causes, 
We look in vain for an adequation be- 
tween personal pride and ambition, 
military or national prestige, a strip 
of land, an addition to trade or popu- 
lation and the death and suffering of 
countless helpless men and women and 
all the continuing destruction that war 
brings in its wake. Where in all the 
asserted justifications for a war of ag- 
gression can we find one that will ex- 
culpate this comprehensive tragedy that 
destroys victors and vanquished alike 
in an act that the Vicar of Christ 
called both murderous and suicidal? 

War has always been an evil from 
which men of good will have asked to 
be delivered. Its campanion evils in 
the ancient prayer—famine and pesti- 
lence—are physical evils that have been 
conquered at least in part by the efforts 
of men. In man’s conquest of wat, 
the moral evil for which man alone 
is responsible and which becomes in- 
creasingly comprehensive in its de 
structive effects, even a first and tem- 
porary success is impossible unless war 
be seen in its true character and judged 
by valid principles. Final success im 
man’s struggle will come only when 
he turns to God and seeks from Him 
and in His Church “that peace which 
the world cannot give.” 


















21 million words 


Death came to Heywood Camp- 
bell Broun, famed journalist, found- 
er and president of the American 
Newspaper Guild, on Dec. 18, 1939. 
He was born on Pineapple St., in 
Brooklyn on Dec. 7, 1888, the son of 
Henriette Brose and Heywood Cox 
Broun. The elder Broun. was an im- 
peccably dressed Englishman of Scotch 
descent, who was at one time or an- 
other in the wine business, ale business, 
the manager of a broker’s office, a Na- 
tional Guardsman, and State Inspector 
of Rifle Practice. “He observed the 
cocktail hour faithfully and lived to be 
80.” 

Young Heywood attended Horace 
Mann School in Manhattan, where he 
had his first journalistic experience as 
editor of the school paper. He played 
“sitting center” on the football team 
by planting himself firmly where he 
was after snapping the ball, and letting 
the opposing players hurl themselves 
vainly against his bulk. (He was then 
17 and weighed 187 pounds.) His 
fellow students voted him the best all- 
around man in the class. 


After graduating from Horace Mann 
he entered Harvard University, which 
he left “by the back door,” as he so 
aptly put it, because of a much re- 
ferred to deficiency in elementary 
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Heywood Broun 


By EMILY ANN O’NEIL 


Condensed from the Fleur de Lis® - 


French grammar. He tried three times 
to get on the staff of the Crimson, 
and each time he failed. 

In 1910 he went to work as sports 
editor of the New York Morning Tele- 
graph, but was fired two years later. 
Then he went to the Tribune as a re- 
porter, became a rewrite man, copy- 
reader, Sunday-magazine editor, dra- 
matic critic, book reviewer, and finally 
columnist. Heywood Broun probably 
will be longest remembered as a com- 
mentator on national and international 
affairs but to some he will always be 
remembered as a sports writer, for in 
that field he was one of the finest. The 
story is told of how he once wrote a 
glowing account of a football game, 
and held the readers spellbound from 
the first line through the last. He for- 
got just one small item: who won. 
From that day on he began all his 
sports stories in exactly the same man- 
ner, except to change names and scores: 
“The Harvard football team defeated 
Yale in the Bowl this afternoon by a 
score of 14-7 before 78,000 spectators.” 
Then he lapsed into his brilliant ren- 
dition of the game in the style which 
made for him his reputation. 

His career as a writer did not really 
begin until he joined the staff of the 
World in 1921. His column, It Seems 
Louis, Mo., May, 1940 
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to Me, ran for 18 years. Roy W. How- 
ard, editor of the World-Telegram 
(the two papers were merged in 1931), 
disagreed with Heywood’s policies, and 
fired him. He was immediately signed 
up by the New York Post. He wrote 
just one column for this paper before 
his death. 

In years gone by he flirted with the 
idea of working for Hearst. In the 
early 1920's, when his son’s nurse in- 
formed him that young Heywood had 
been playing with the Hearst children 
in the park, he taught the boy to say: 
“Your papa give my papa a job.” 
Nothing came of this. 

Broun was married twice: first in 
1917 to Ruth Hale, a theatrical pub- 
licity woman, militant feminist, the 
brilliant fighter for humane causes; 
second in 1935 to Connie Madison, an 
actress whom Broun met when she 
appeared in Shoot the Works, a play 
he produced. 

Ruth Hale was the companion and 
inspiration of Broun’s youth. They 
were divorced in 1933, but remained 
friends. She died the following year, 
and he wrote his famous column be- 
ginning, “My best friend died yester- 
day,” and continuing, “She made me 
feel ashamed when I faltered and I 
suppose that for 17 years practically 
every word that I wrote was set down 
with the feeling that Ruth Hale was 
looking over my shoulder.” 

Broun and his first wife lived in 
New York most of the time. Geoffrey 


July 


Hellman gives an admirable picture of 
their life “in a house which friends 
describe as a cross between a coal bin 
and a kitchen midden. The doorbell 
hung by a thread, and unopened mail 
and packages of books from the Book 
of the Month Club of which Broun 
(was) a rather inactive judge, littered 
the house. The bathtubs were stuffed 
with early Brouns, the doors fell off 
as you touched them and lay indefi- 
nitely where they fell. Broun eventu- 
ally lost the house in a poker game.” 

Under the influence of his second 
wife, Constantina Marie Incoronata 
Fruscella (Connie) Dooley, Broun 
lived more and more in the country 
and in a state of comparative tidiness. 
No one, however, could persuade 
Broun to be really neat. His friends 
said he dressed like an unmade bed, 
and he is said’to have resembled every- 
thing from a one-man slum to clothes 
on the way to the laundry. 

When Broun was a newspaper corre- 
spondent in France during the World 
War, he had occasion to meet General 
Pershing. As the columnist ap- 
proached, dressed in his usual attire, 
the general gave him a startled look 
and said, “Mr. Broun, did you fall 
down?” 

The Brouns lived at Stamford, 
Conn., on a 10o-acre farm which he 
dubbed First and Second Mortgage. 
When in town, Heywood used to visit 
the Racquet Club daily to cash checks, 
take a Turkish bath, and listen to 
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members ask him what he supposed 
his late father, a member of 45 years, 
would think of him. 

He used to relax by painting land- 
scapes around his farm. His first pic- 
ture sold for 25c. He painted mostly 
mountains and water, because he ad- 
mitted that those were the only two 
things he could paint. 

Broun was often accused of being a 
communist. That he was at one time 
sympathetic to the communist party, 
he never denied; but he did deny that 
he was ever a member of the party. 
In a conversation with Msgr. Fulton 
J. Sheen, he said, “I have been associ- 
ated with radical movements, but I 
have never been a communist and 
never will be a communist. I think I 
have too much intelligence to be one.” 

A most conclusive proof that Broun 
was not a communist was the fact that 
he joined the Catholic Church. Broun’s 
conversion proves again that the Catho- 
lic religion is sensible, rational, logical, 
and that its age-old theories appeal 
even to a man with radical tendencies. 
This same conversion was a great blow 
to the communists, who liked to con- 
sider Broun a “fellow traveller.” When 
Heywood became a Catholic, he sur- 
prised most of his friends, all of the 
nation. The day after Pope Pius XII 
was elected, there appeared in Broun’s 
column the following words: “Quite 
recently I talked to a newspaper friend 
of mine who is now a priest. I said 
to him that I wanted to know if there 


was anything in Catholicism which 
stood in the way of any person who 
believed in political and economic pro- 
gtessivism. And my friend smiled and 
answered: ‘Don’t you realize that 
you're a little naive, Heywood? You 
like to call yourself a radical, but the 
doctrines of the Church to which I 
belong imply so many deep changes 
in human relationship that when they 
are accomplished—and they will be— 
your own notions will be nothing more 
than an outmoded pink liberalism.’ ” 

Broun’s conversion, a slow process, 
was sealed in the five-hour talk with 
the newspaper friend turned priest, 
Father Edward Patrick Dowling, S. J. 
Father Dowling, associate editor of the 
Queen’s Work, who had a position on 
the St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat 
before he studied for the priesthood, is 
now a member of Broun’s Newspaper 
Guild. Although Monsignor Sheen in- 
structed Broun in the Catholic faith, 
Father Dowling knew him as well as 
almost anyone. He said of Heywood: 
“Mentally he’s a free-swinging, hard 
fighter and no crybaby when oppon- 
ents send over some streamlined socks. 
His guard is always down, and I im- 
agine there has been a most chastening 
asceticism in the thousand mental 
brawls that punctuate his biography. 
Broun is almost incapable of insincerity. 
Heywood’s life was a monument of 
human kindness. Isn’t there a ghastly 
possibility that his death was a mar- 
tyrdom of man’s unkindness to man? 
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Heywood was always trying to help 
someone out. He never lost contact 
with the world about him, because he 
felt that this contact would make him 
a better newspaperman. Once he de- 
cided to disguise himself as a bum and 
sleep in the Municipal Lodging House 
in order to study conditions there. He 
dressed in some old tuxedo trousers, 
socks with holes cut in them, and a 
crumpled brown coat. He was recog- 
nized immediately by almost everyone. 

Broun was always fighting a crusade 
or upholding a cause. His writing was 
definitely a reflection of his thoughts 
and feelings. If he wanted to know 
what the men in a breadline thought 
about a certain subject, he would ap- 
pear at the breadline, pockets loaded 
with cigarettes, and personally find out 
the opinions of the men. He fre- 
quently could be found in a picket 
line, fighting on the side of labor. 
Once he paid a fine for picketing 
rather than go to jail and be called 
an exhibitionist. Several times he al- 
most lost his job for writing things 
which disagreed violently with the pol- 
icies of the paper for which he worked. 

Broun looked indolent, but he man- 
aged to accomplish an unbelievable 
amount of work. He calculated that 


he had turned out close to 21 million 
words. This is believed to be a record. 
Noise never bothered him. He could 
sit down in a room full of people and 
pound out his daily 1,000-word column. 

Broun dictated his last column from 
his bed in a Manhattan hotel, where 
he lay ill with grippe. As Time maga- 
zine says: “That night an ambulance 
went clanging through the streets of 
Manhattan, carrying Heywood Broun’s 
great bulk to the hospital. His grippe 
had turned into pneumonia, and he 
was gravely ill. Never in good health, 
his heart weakened by years of hard 
work and good living, Broun was close 
to death. As he fought his fever in a 
dim room high above the Hudson 
River, in the Presbyterian Hospital’s 
Harkness Pavilion, he could reflect that 
he had at least put his varied affairs 
in order. On the day his first and 
only piece appeared in the Post, Hey- 
wood Broun lay unconscious under an 
oxygen tent. A priest had adminis- 
tered the last rites of the Koman Cath- 
olic Church.” The next day, Heywood 
Broun was dead. “An old time news- 
paperman, attached to an evening 
paper, he would have been glad to 
know that he died in time for the 
afternoon editions.” 


To a NameCaller 


The vulgarity of the designation is, indeed, only equalled by that of your 


taste in selecting it. 


From Witch ef Prague by Marion Crawford. 
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The Man God Made 


By JOHN P. MONAGHAN 
Condensed from a pamphlet* 


Passion for eternity 


A recent thoughtful book presents 
this picture of the contemporary scene 
in our heavy industry. We quote: “I 
saw! There it was: the whole of the 
smoky semicircle of Gary and South 
Chicago. It was a battle zone, with 
wire fences and searchlights and pri- 
vate policemen and machine guns, and 
spies nosing around in what should be 
people’s most private affairs, and em- 
ployers who declare they are ready to 
trust their employees just as far as they 
would trust a rattlesnake, and work- 
ing men who have the same kind of 
hatred for the company they must 
work for.” Such a local condition 
would menace the social security of 
our nation at any time, but today it is 
not a local situation; it is symptomatic 
of our whole national life. 

There is almost a state of civil war 
between workers and employers. Over 
what are we battling? What are the 
issues involved? The author of this 
study answers us emphatically and 
definitely. He says: “The issue is not 
wages or an open shop or the details 
of working conditions; the issue is the 
rightful ends of human life.” And he 
continues: “Unless this fact is recog- 
nized, and somebody goes to work to 
solve the problem on this basis, the 


war will go on until one side or an- 
other is annihilated—or both, and the 
social structure of the entire country 
is strained dangerously or wrecked.” 

That the issue between labor and 
capital is not wages, or hours, or work- 
ing conditions, may be a surprise to 
many, including economists and soci- 
ologists; but the conclusion of Prof. 
Rollo Walter Brown, that the issue 
is the rightful ends of human life, is 
no surprise to the spiritual leaders of 
Christendom. Most emphatically for 
over 40 years Leo XIII and Pius XI 
in their letters on labor have insisted 
that the social problem growing out 
of our economic life is basically a re- 
ligious problem. The late pontiff, in 
his encyclical on Reconstructing the 
Social Order, says: “Though economic 
science and moral discipline are guided 
each by its own principles in its own 
sphere, it is false that the two orders 
are so distinct and alien that the for- 
mer in no way depends on the latter. 
Reason itself clearly deduces from the 
nature of things and from the individ- 
ual and social character of man, what 
is the end and object of the whole eco 
nomic order assigned by God the 
Creator.” The pontiff continues: “The 
moral law alone commands us to seek 


*Towards the Reconstruction of a Christian Social Order. N.C.W.C. 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 48 pp. 10c. 
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in all our conduct our supreme and 
final end, and to strive directly in our 
specific actions for those ends which 
nature, or rather, the Author of nature, 
has established for them, duly subor- 
dinating the particular to the general.” 
There can be no peace in our economic 
life until it conforms to the nature of 
man, and the purpose God had in 
creating him. In this economic war- 
fare, it is as clear to the professor as 
to the pontiff, “that the issue is the 
rightful ends of human life.” 

The present economic order does not 
operate favorably to the destiny of 
man. Pius XI observed: “It violates 
right order whenever capital so employs 
the working or wage-earning classes 
as to divert business and economic ac- 
tivity entirely to its own arbitrary will 
and advantage without any regard to 
the human dignity of the workers, the 
social character of economic life, social 
justice and the common good.” 

To reconstruct a social order fit for 
man to live in, we must know what 
a man is and what he is made for. 
What then is man? He is part of all 
living things, and needs what all liv- 
ing things need: security, food, and 
shelter; but he needs more than that, 
for a man is more than plant and ani- 
mal. Man is a person. Man has a 
spiritual soul that is made in the image 
of God; and from that soul comes the 
power to understand, the power to 
control his actions, the power to de- 
termine and shape his existence. He 


knows that a life on the lowest level— 
that of production and reproduction, 
the plant life so many persons are con- 
strained to live—is not good enough 
for him; he knows that the life even 
of a well-cared-for active animal, that 
the great majority of workers can only 
dream about, is not good enough for 
him. He knows in his heart’s core 
that nothing in all this world is good 
enough for him. He knows that that 
final hunger, still unsatisfied when he 
has all he needs, is the hunger of his 
soul for God. “Thou hast made us 
for Thyself, and our hearts are rest- 
less till they rest in Thee.” 

Man is worth while because he is 
worth God’s love, and because he is 
worth God’s love he is worth a living 
wage; worth a social and economic 
order that will ennoble him and never 
degrade him. God-like, man knows 
and is free; so he is a person. His 
worth proceeds from himself; no state, 
no corporation, no other man gives 
him his value. His worth proceeds 
from his own personality. We say, 
“The person is inviolable.” These gifts 
which God has given to man put him 
above all created things, and it is these 
gifts of intelligence and free will that 
are the basis of human dignity. The 
power to know and will is given to 
man to merit his destiny, everlasting 
life with God, Since these powers are 
powers of the human soul, the ultimate 
basis of human dignity is the spiritual 
uniqueness of the human soul. 
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In the plant and animal world of 
which man is a part, he is pre-eminent 
because of his higher destiny; he has 
dominion over them. The earth has 
been given to man to serve his purpose. 
Certainly no man or corporation of 
men may submerge him to the gross 
existence of mere animal security. It 
would be a sin crying for vengeance 
if he were deprived of that sufficiency 
of material goods which St. Thomas 
Aquinas holds to be “necessary for a 
virtuous life.” Plants without nourish- 
ment corrupt. Animals without food 
are dangerous. Men that have not a 
suficiency of material goods are re- 
strained from living a normal human 
life, so they are menacing to the social 
body. 

The dignity of man is in proportion 
to the purpose of his creation. Almost 
from the beginning man asked the 
question: Why did God make me? 
An almost universal tradition replied, 
one way or another, the familiar cate- 
chism answer: “God made you to 
know Him, to love Him, to serve Him 
here, and to be happy with Him here- 
after.” God revealed the purpose He 
had in making man in the Old Testa- 
ment, but most emphatically through 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

There is no reason whatever for 
man’s existence apart from this re- 
vealed purpose. Any lesser reason 
would violate the traditional conscious- 
ness of the human race which holds 
that man, the noblest of God’s crea- 
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tures, was made for the noblest of all 
ends. Design and purpose are manifest 
in every existing thing. All scientific 
progress is postulated on the order and 
purposefulness of every atom. Man 
is no exception. Man’s purpose is to 
know and love and worship God; be- 
cause this is the loftiest of purposes, 
man is the loftiest, the noblest of cre- 
ated things. 

It is well for us here to recall che 
truth affirmed in the second paragraph 
of our Declaration of Independence: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” The truth, so 
basic to our democracy, assumes that 
we believe that every man, woman, and 
child possesses intrinsic value and is 
sacred; and that each carries within 
himself the purpose of his being. 

The only guarantee of order and 
happiness in our society is the un- 
qualified acceptance of the principle 
that every human being is a person, 
that he possesses human dignity and 
has a noble end. When we violate the 
ends of human life we sin, and the 
harvest of sin is death—death indeed 
of our own life in God but death, too, 
to the economic and social life that 
ministers to the life of man in God. 
We speak of an economic war. “Every 
war is basically a religious war.” Our 
pit heads, shops, factories, and fields 
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have become, as they were described in 
Gary and South Chicago, war zones in 
which the basic issue is indeed “the 
ends of human life.” The moral issue 
is: shall profits determine the value 
of the person, or shall the common 
good determine the value of the 
profits? Hardly anyone would main- 
tain that profits are more important 
than people. Yet nearly every busi- 
ness enterprise assumes that principle, 
though it has almost ruined business. 

To restore harmony to our society, 
to give security to invested money and, 
what is more important, to invested 
labor, we must restore man to his 
natural human dignity, repossess him 
of human personality. He can only be 
restored in Christ of whose mystical 
Body we are all members. Christ alone 
is the way and the life, the only way, 
the fullest life. Man’s personality has 
been debased by sin. It has been cor- 
roded by the social hates generated by 
competition for his daily bread. Pius 
XI, in Reconstructing the Social Order, 
says: “How universally has the true 
Christian spirit become impaired. In 
its stead, man’s one solicitude is to ob- 
tain his daily bread in any way he can. 
And so bodily labor, which was. de- 
creed by providence for the good of 


man’s body and soul even after origi- 
nal sin, has everywhere been changed 
into an instrument of strange perver- 
sion; for dead matter leaves the factory 
ennobled and transformed, where men 
are corrupted and degraded.” 

Will the world of tomorrow continue 
to measure progress only by diminished 
time and matter increased at man’s 
expense? The man God made and 
gave dominion to is crowded in slums, 
degraded and dehumanized by labor 
that God intended to ennoble him. 
Aged more by worry than work, his 
mind rises no higher than his day’s 
need. The American worker is still 
the “man with the hoe.” 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made 
and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land? 

To trace the stars and search the 
heavens for power; 

To feel the passion for Eternity? 

There is no shape more terrible than 
this— 

More tongued with censure of the 
world’s blind greed 

More filled with signs and portents for 
the soul— 

More fraught with menace to the Uni- 
verse. 


Miss Repplier recalls the reply of the papal chamberlain to Prince Henry 
Bismarck when that nobleman, being in attendance upon the emperor, pushed 
rudely, and unbidden, into Pope Leo’s audience chamber. “I am Prince Henry 
Bismarck,” shouted the German. “That,” said the urbane Italian, “explains, 


but does not excuse, your conduct.” 
Francis J. Lally in the Boston College Stylus (April °40). 
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Apostle of the Skidroad 


He lifts ’em up 


A legion of souls in heaven, who 
got there because of Peter Fitzgerald, 
rejoice in the honor that has come to 
their grizzled, sourdough friend, apos- 
tle of Seattle’s “skidroad.” Peter has 
been awarded the Benemerenti medal 
by the Holy See. His hundreds of 
friends and clients who live in the 
cheaper hotels and flop houses in the 
skidroad and slum districts were as 
confused by the name as much as Pete 
was by the honor; but they agreed that 
no matter how high the honor, Pete 
was worthy of it. 


The priests, and they are the ones 
who know best the extent and quality 
of Peter Fitzgerald’s spiritual and cor- 
poral works of mercy, were delighted 
that Catholic Action personified was 
accorded this signalizing honor. They 
believed that God knew but it is pleas- 
ant to know that the Holy Father 
knows also and appreciates the work 
done by those in humble fields. It 
brings home the salutary truth that 
worldly standards are not the measure 
of merit in the sight of God but work 
well done in a spirit of faith and love 
of God. For more than three decades 
now, Peter Fitzgerald has been calling 
for priests, and guiding them to hos- 
pital rooms and up creaky stairs, often 
to a lodging house room where some- 
one who hadn’t spoken to a priest in 
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years lay waiting for the last Sacra- 
ments. 

Peter Fitzgerald began his pastorate 
of the skidroad in 1908 when he re- 
turned to Seattle from Alaska. He had 
worked on the Alaskan boundary sur- 
vey near the Chilkoot Pass in 1905. 
He was north of Nome, in 1907, oper- 
ating one-horse scows hauling mining 
supplies on the American River. They 
really were one-horse scows, for the 
skipper rode the hurricane deck of a 
horse which towed the scow. 

In Alaska, Peter Fitzgerald knew 
Mike Heney, the hero of the Iron 
Trail, and Capt. Johnny O’Brien and 
others of historic fame. But Peter 
knew many others, some whom he 
met again on the Seattle skidroad, de- 
feated and hopeless, and he spoke to 
them of hope and heaven. And the 
faith that had been lost while hunting 
for gold was reborn in many a soul. 

Peter Fitzgerald’s apostolate, like his 
zeal, is unlimited, however. He makes 
new friends and new clients every day, 
by the simple, direct approach. He 
strolls along the street with a bundle 
of Catholic papers and pamphlets un- 
der his arm. “It’s a Catholic paper,” 
he says in his soft, friendly voice, as 
he hands one to a passer-by. “You're 
a Catholic, I presume,” is his imme- 
diate and perfect sales follow-up. 


*907 Terry Ave., Seattle, Wash. April 19, 1940. 
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Maybe he isn’t a Catholic, but the 
passer-by takes the paper and stops to 
chat with the man of the friendly blue 
eyes. And then, perhaps, some day 
later he becomes a Catholic. 

“Don’t you ever meet a rebuff in 
your work?” Peter was asked. 

“Oh, I’ve been called some choice 
names and cussed in classic style,” he 
answered. “Sometimes the man isn’t 
friendly, at first. There was the time 
I was passing out my papers in the 
lobby of one of the little hotels on 
Dearborn St. A fellow who appeared 
a bit surly, said, “Yeh, you'll hand us 
religion, but I bet you wouldn’t give 
a fellow a meal or a coat.’ ‘And may- 
be I will,’ I replied. ‘T'll be back and 
see you in a little while.’ I got him 
a suit, came to know him quite well. 
Some years later I helped to bury him 
—from the Cathedral.” 

Peter Fitzgerald doesn’t go for pub- 
licity. His assigned work is being sex- 
ton of Our Lady of Good Help 
Church. Voluntarily he acts as assistant 
at large for the St. Vincent de Paul 
Clinic. He has a regular beat, in his 
“parish”; it includes all the public hos- 
pitals and the immigration station be- 
sides all the poorer hotels. He passes 
up the swank spots. 

Once Peter was working on a Cathe- 
dral parish drive. He had the “card” 
of a big business executive, who was 
just a nominal Catholic. Peter dropped 
into a friend’s office. “You make 
this call for me,” he pleaded. “I don’t 


like to call on these big business men.’ 

“T’ll make the call, Pete,” the friend 
told him, “but get this: compared with 
you, this fellow is a pygmy!” 

There was the man Peter met on 
Washington St., one day. This is the 
story, as wheedled out of Peter. 

“You’re a Catholic, I presume,” said 
the apostle of the skidroad. 

“I’m that, and a damn poor one! | 
haven’t been in a Catholic Church in 
55 years,” answered the passer-by. 

“It’s a Catholic paper,” said Peter, 
“and I'll give you a prayerbook, too.” 

“A prayerbook; that’s just what I 
want,” said the drifter. 

“Well, come with me to Our Lady 
of Good Help Church; you might like 
to look around,” Peter said. 

“At the church, I showed him the 
confessional. He was interested. ‘Is 
that where the priest sits?’ he asked, 
and many another question. 

“A few days later he went to con- 
fession. He was in the box quite some 
time, and when he came out, he knelt 
for an hour making his thanksgiving. 
Later, he told me, ‘I sat up all the 
night before examining my conscience. 
And when I received Communion the 
next day I was happier than I had ever 
been before. It was happiness I would 
never have known, had you not 
stopped me on the street that day. I 
will pray for you as long as I live’ 
He began going to Mass and receiving 
Communion every week. Before he 
died, he became a daily communicant.” 
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Peter is duly appreciative of the high 
honor that the Holy See has given him. 
He didn’t say it, but you can just 
guess he treasures also the prayers that 
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many here and not a few in heaven 
are saying for him because of’ the 
many kindly deeds he did to get them 
there. 


The Original Star Spangled Banner 


It scill waves 


lt is a strange coincidence that 
Mary Young Pickersgill, daughter of 
Mrs. Rebecca Young of Philadelphia, 
maker of the first Continental-Army 
flag in 1776, made the historic flag of 
Fort McHenry, Baltimore, the original 
Star Spangled Banner. 

It was in August, 1813, during the 
War of 1812, our second struggle with 
England, that Brig. Gen. John Stricker 
visited the home of Mrs. Pickersgill, 
still standing at 844 E. Pratt St., Balti- 
more, and ordered a new flag made 
for Fort McHenry, the chief defense 
of Baltimore. This unusually large 
flag was to measure 29 feet by 36 feet. 
For this General Stricker agreed to pay 
approximately $400. He also ordered 
a much smaller storm flag to be flown 
in bad weather to save the large one. 

The making of a flag of such noble 
Proportions was a big undertaking 
for even such a skilled worker as 
Mrs. Pickersgill. Each star measured 
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two feet from point to point. Being so 
bulky it had to be made in four sec- 
tions for more convenient handling. 

As sewing machines were unknown 
in this country all this sewing was 
done by hand in the strong but tiny 
even stitches of the skilled needle- 
women of that day. 

As her mother had taught her flag- 
making, so Mrs. Pickersgill had trained 
her own daughter Caroline in this art. 
The 14-year-old girl worked along 
with her mother and “two nieces of 
Mrs. Pickersgill” (whose names his- 
tory has not revealed to us) to com- 
plete the flag. When the four sections 
were finished it was necessary to spread 
the flag on the floor of a neighbor’s 
loft to sew it together. 

This huge flag was delivered to Fort 
McHenry in a month’s time. It was 
still floating there in September, 1814, 
a year later, when the British came 
into the harbor, thinking it would be 
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an easy matter to bombard the fort 
until it surrendered and then take the 
city. It was on the morning of Sep- 
tember 13 that the British began their 
bombardment of Fort McHenry which 
lasted all day and all night. 

By chance, Francis Scott Key, an 
obscure young lawyer, had gone on 
board one of the British ships with a 
friend to secure the release of another 
friend who was a prisoner of war. All 
three were compelled to remain on 
board the ship, and with anxious 
hearts paced the deck throughout all 
that long night. They knew the fort’s 
guns were small and its defenders few. 
When morning finally came they 
peered toward Fort McHenry to see 
if the flag was still there. They could 
not see at first in the murky atmos- 
phere until suddenly a rift in the mist 
showed it still waving and the British 
ships sailing away. 

Mr. Key in his happiness at the in- 
spiring sight of the unconquered flag, 
snatched an unfinished letter from his 
pocket and while still on board ship 
wrote on it the greater part of the 
poem, The Star Spangled Banner, now 
our national anthem, completing it that 
night in his room at a Baltimoré hotel. 

Mr. Key’s brother-in-law printed 
copies of the poem on handbills which 
were distributed in the city the next 
morning. It was read with delight by 
the people who had watched the storm- 
ing of Fort McHenry and the success- 
ful result with similar feelings. We can 


imagine the pride Mrs. Pickersgill and 
Caroline felt that they had made the 
flag which still “O’er the ramparts we 
watched was so gallantly streaming.” 

How proud, too, the Pickersgills 
would be to know that the quaint little 
two-and-one-half story dwelling in Bal- 
timore where they made the “star 
spangled banner” is now carefully pre- 
served as a public shrine. 

The flag itself, tattered, torn and dis- 
colored from the bombardment, is one 
of the nation’s most prized possessions. 
It is carefully preserved in the Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 
On the rooth-anniversary celebration 
of the birthday of the flag, on June 
14, 1877, different sections of the coun- 
try observed the significant event ap 
propriately. Boston had the distinction 
of having this historic flag as a feature 
of its celebration. Displayed in old 
South Church, it was the center of 
attraction. 

Francis Scott Key, although the 
author of a book of other poems, is 
remembered solely because he wrote 
the national anthem. Although Ameri- 
cans in general had considered The Star 
Spangled Banner our country’s national 
hymn, it was not until March 3, 1931, 
that an act of Congress made it s0 
officially. 

The U. S. government shows its ap- 
preciation of Mr. Key’s contribution to 
the nation by keeping the national flag 
floating continually over his grave at 
Frederick, Md. It is the only place 











1940 
where in times of peace the flag may 
float all night, that it may be literally 
true of his own lines, “Gave proof 
through the night that our flag was 
still there.” Francis Scott Key’s mem- 
ory is kept green also by a $60,000 
monument to him in Golden Gate 
Park, Calif. This was a gift from 
James Lick, an American philanthro- 
pist, founder of the Lick Observatory 
at the University of California. 

But the flag which flies over Francis 
Scott Key’s grave differs much from 
the one which inspired The Star Span- 
gled Banner, for in 1818, four years 
after the bombardment of Fort Mc- 
Henry, Congress passed “an act to 
establish the flag of the U. S.” This 
act reduced the number of stripes, 
alternate red and white, from 15 to 13 
to commemorate the 13 colonies which 
actually fought to win independence, 
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and provide for as many white stars. 
on a blue field as there are states in 
the U. S. There were but 20 stars on 
the flag in 1818 when this act became 
a law. Since then 28 states have been 
admitted to the Union, so there are 
now 48 stars on the flag. 

Our flag daily floats over every 
American fort and garrison, and over 
every American battleship throughout 
the world. To Americans abroad their 
flag means safety. Soldiers, sailors and 
spectators stand at attention as the flag 
is lowered every evening to the strains. 
of the national anthem. The flag wav- 
ing over the House or Senate at Wash- 
ington shows our lawmaking bodies 
are in session. 

The Star Spangled Banner, 
Oh, long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave! 
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Repartee 


The late Father Francis Woodlock, S.J., lived up to the Jesuit tradition of 
carrying the war into the enemy’s camp. He was fearless in controversy and 
always ready to take on all comers. I was a schoolboy at the time, but I can 
well remember his first-class fracas with Dr. Inge, who described his Open Letter 
to him published in the Catholic Times as “billingsgate which would have done 
credit to a bargee, by a Jesuit—Woodcock, or some such name.” 

Next day Father Woodlock wrote to the editor of the London Evening 
Standard—yes, even then Dr. Inge had the reputation of being a pillar of the: 
Church of England—“The Dean may remember that some minor ecclesiastic 
in the diocese of Winchester in medieval days named Inge (I do not know if 
in those days the name rhymed with sting or binge) owed obedience to Bishop. 


Woodlock, whose privilege it was to crown one of the Henrys king of England.” 
Tristam Shandy in the Ca/otic Fumily Review (May °40). 








The Basis of Modern Science 


By MSGR. CLETUS A. MILLER 
Condensed from a radio address* 


In the year 1902 Dr. Alexis Carrel 
accompanied, as doctor, the pilgrimage 
from the city of Lyons to Lourdes in 
France. Among the pilgrims was a 
young girl who suffered from tubercu- 
losis of the lungs and peritoneum. For 
three years she had been under the 
treatment of physicians. Dr. Carrel was 
a witness to the cure of this patient. 
He noted hour by hour, minute by 
minute, the changes that occurred un- 
der his eyes. The archives preserved 
at Lourdes contain the most detailed 
and precise notes, made by the young 
Lyons doctor, from day to day, be- 
tween May 26 and June 4, 1902. There 
are also notes inscribed following the 
cure after the return of the young girl 
from Lourdes, from June 7 to Aug. 9. 
The notes beginning and closing the 
report of this patient, in which Dr. 
Carrel noted all the symptoms and 
phenomena as a witness, are as follows: 
“In view of the symptoms of nerve, 
personal and family history, the diag- 
nosis of such a well-known surgeon as 
Dr. Gouilloud, I also made the diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis, peritonitis. As a 
matter of fact, no other hypothesis was 
possible. At the end of July the patient 
was entirely cured. Her weight in- 
creased a kilogram a week. General 
health, perfect.” 


Dr. Carrel accompanied that pilgrim- 
age because, as a member of the faculty 
of medicine at the University of Lyons, 
in France, he had learned of some re- 
markable cures attributed to faith- 
healing at the famous grotto of 
Lourdes. From his knowledge of 
medicine he knew that such sudden 
cures were contrary to all medical 
science. They were extraordinary, and 
beyond the possibility of natural ex- 
planation. Being an earnest seeker 
after truth, this young doctor resolved 
to study on the spot similar phenomena 
reported at Lourdes which experience 
and the known laws of nature consid- 
ered to be impossible. 

Some 20 years later a young girl of 
12 was brought to Dr. Carrel. She was 
suffering from a chronic abscess and 
up to this time no treatment had been 
of any avail. Dr. Carrel in his turn 
essayed all the resources of medicine 
and surgery without any satisfactory 
results. In despair, he advised taking 
the child to Lourdes and this advice 
was immediately followed. 

A little time after, during a dinner 
at which were present the principal 
members of the medical faculty, one 
of the guests sitting near Dr. Carrel 
asked him what had become of his 
little patient. “I have sent her to 
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Lourdes,” replied Dr. Carrel, smiling. 
His reply was greeted with a general 
laugh. “Do you believe in that sort 
of treatment?” someone asked. “Real- 
ly,” replied Dr. Carrel, “it was neces- 
sary to do something. But what is 
curious is that no later than this morn- 
ing, I saw this child returned from 
Lourdes completely cured.” “What is 
that you are saying?” “Yes, she is 
cured, definitely and completely cured. 
Lourdes has succeeded in three or four 
days where we all failed; that is some- 
thing which approaches the category 
of the miraculous.” Dr. Carrel con- 
tinued, “Please note carefully that 1 
neither explain nor discuss. I content 
myself with stating the facts.” Then, 


one of the professors in the group said 
to Dr. Carrel, “It is useless to insist, 
sir, that with views such as those you 
can never be received as a member of 
our faculty.” Dr. Carrel replied, “In 
that case, I must go elsewhere. I be- 
lieve there are places where I shall be 
more cordially received.” 

Dr. Carrel did as he had said. He 
left Lyons and came to America where 
it was not long before he became 
famous. He became head of the divi- 
sion of experimental surgery at the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, author of the book entitled 
Man the Unknown, Nobel prize win- 
ner and member of the Pontifical 
Academy of Sciences. 


Voice from the Grave 


By GEORGE CARDINAL MUNDELEIN 
Condensed from the New World* 


Posthumous counsel 


| would ask priests to show their 
real sympathy by prayer for the sorely 
tried and suffering people, to pray for 
peace and not speak of victory. It is 
only 20 years ago that the last World 
War was ended. That cost us the lives 
of more than 100,000 young men, 
added billions of dollars to our debt, 
gave us not a strip of land or a prize 
of any kind that was worth a penny 
to us as a people. 


We went in because we were told 
that we were to help save the world 
for democracy. There are elements in 
our midst that want us to get into this 
war as active participants again. There 
is the industrialist who hopes to see it 
bring back prosperity. There is the 
speculator in war stocks who expects 
to grow rich quick. There are the men 
who have no sons of their own to be 
drafted into the armies but who think 


*109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. May 31, 1940. Prepared by Cardinal Mundelein shortly 
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it is an inspiring thing to see the chil- 
dren of others offered on the altar of 
patriotism. There is the European 
whose heart is with his native and 
not his adopted land. 

On the other hand, there is the great 
mass of the common ordinary Ameri- 
can people who thank God for the 
barrier of the Atlantic Ocean and who 
have not forgotten the price we paid 
but a short 20 years ago. 

Now, just as in this war of today, 
the attack on a city or town is pre- 
ceded, they say, by the coming of air- 
planes dropping flame or explosive 
bombs on the people, driving them to 
cover, putting them in a condition to 
yield, so, too, we may expect an attack 
of what is called propaganda, telling 
of some unjustified act, exaggerating 
it, even perhaps staging it, to stampede 
public opinion, by radio, by public 
speakers, in legislative halls, especially 
in the press. 

Nor are the churches neglected. To 
get the Catholic churches is worth 
while; they have the crowds, people 
that listen, that are trained to obey. 
That is why I am warning you now, 
long even before the danger draws 
near, to be ready, to be on guard. You 
are ordained priests, commissioned as 
His mouthpiece to preach His Gospel 


to His people and His Gospel is one 
of peace, not of war. But show your 
sympathy in your prayers; pray for 
peace, dona nobis pacem. 

I have ordered the prayer for peace 
in the Mass daily until the termination 
of hostilities. Pray, too, for the victims 
of war, pray for the wounded and 
maimed, for the orphaned and home- 
less. Pray for the repose of the souls 
of the men and boys hurried into 
eternity in the springtime of youth, 
not of their own volition, but like 
pawns on a chessboard. For these as 
well as those others who loved their 
country and were willing to make the 
supreme sacrifice that their children 
may have freedom and prosperity. 

Should you want to help alleviate 
poverty, want, sickness in other lands, 
that is part of the good Samaritan, but 
make sure that your gift does not stick 
to politicians’ hands but goes securely 
to those for whom your charity intends 
it. I have spoken to you on this sub- 
ject thus early; I hope I may never 
need to refer to it again, until such 
time as to ask you to join with me in 
thanksgiving for a real and _ lasting 
peace. And please see to it that | am 
not misquoted, for I am simply fol- 
lowing the example of my _ superior 
officer, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. 


He always spoke of the year of our Lord as Anna Dominoes: apparently 
under the impression that the Christian era dated from the invention of a 


popular game by a lady who had bestowed her name upon it. 
From A Tale of Two Cities by Charles Dickens. 
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The Drama of a Bullfight 


He likes it 


You have to be brave to admit 
you like bullfights. Here’s what I 
mean. You're standing around with a 
bunch of friends, talking of Mexico or 
Spain, when someone mentions bull- 
fighting. 

“I like them,” you say. 

“You do?” Eyebrows go up. 

“Sure. I think they’re swell.” 

“Aren’t they brutal?” 

“A little.” 

“Don't men and horses get gored, 
and sometimes killed?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Don’t they torture the bull? And 
don’t they always kill him, no matter 
how well he fights?” 

“The bull is always killed.” 

“And you like that sort of thing?” 

“I like bullfights.” 

“Oh,” they say, and look at you 
peculiarly. Then they sidle away. You 
have to be brave to keep on admitting 
you like bullfights. 

Bullfighting is probably ten centuries 
old, rich in tradition, customs, formali- 
ties and rules. I’ve seen bullfights in 
Mexico and Spain and liked them. I 
write as a fan, rather than a reporter. 

Now, it seems to me that the trouble 
with those people who are shocked at 
my liking bullfights is that they don’t 
understand what a bullfight is. They 
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By B. J. McGUIRE 
Condensed from Catholic Youth* 


think a bullfight is a contest. They 
feel that the bull should have a chance 
of winning the fight. Most Anglo 
Saxons think that. They’ve got the 
wrong idea. A bullfight is not a con- 
test. It is a spectacle. It is a symbol 
of the long struggle between the brute 
strength of the animal world and the 
intelligence of the human. That is 
why a bullfight can have but one con- 
clusion. Man must be superior and so 
the bull must die. The pageantry of 
this exhibition of superiority, the skill 
and confidence with which this superi- 
ority is exhibited, is what makes the 
bullfight. 

Some people tell me they wouldn’t 
be interested in an event the result of 
which was a foregone conclusion. But 
those same people seem to like Shakes- 
pearian tragedies. If the play is well 
performed they come away from the 
theater feeling slightly sad, but satis- 
fied. 

In a bullfight you find all the emo- 
tional appeals you get in great drama. 
You find action, speed, bravery, cow- 
ardice, brutality, grace, color, excite- 
ment, suspense, and even violent death. 
But you find, too, that the bull is not 
treated as an animal to be abused, but 
as a courageous enemy, a worthy op- 
ponent for a fine matador. You find 


Canada, June, 1940. 
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there are rules to the game, rules that 
a matador must follow. The matador 
who takes advantage of the bull, or 
is cowardly in his conduct toward him, 
is likely to leave the ring under a 
barrage of pop bottles. 

Matadors go into the ring with a 
fighting bull. Their object is to kill 
the bull with a sword, thrust down 
between the shoulders to pierce the 
heart. To do this they must tire, and 
thus control the bull. Fighting bulls 
get their lifting power from the hump 
of muscle on the neck, in front of the 
shoulders. Preparing a bull for the kill 
is a matter of tiring that muscle so 
that the bull keeps his head down and 
charges in a straight line. This sounds 
simple, but it isn’t. 

Fundamentally though, it is the 
process of tiring that muscle that pro- 
duces the bullfight. That is what the 
matadors are doing when they go out 
with their capes, provoke charges and 
pass the bull so closely that the buttons 
are frequently ripped from their 
clothes. And make no mistake about 
it. That cape work is spectacular. The 
grace, ease and confidence of a good 
matador working with a bull that can 
toss a horse and rider over a’ six-foot 
barrier is a sight you will never forget. 

It is during the tiring of that neck 
muscle that the picadors (mounted 
fighters) do their work. It is in this 
phase of the fight that horses occa- 
sionally, and accidently, are gored. The 
banderillas (barbed sticks 2% ft. long) 
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are placed in that muscle to tire it. 
This is another spectacular, although 
not too dangerous phase of the fight. 

When the bull has been sufficiently 
tired to keep his head down and charge 
in a straight line, and when any ten- 
dency he might have to veer right or 
left is corrected, the matador goes out 
to make the kill. He goes armed with 
a sword and a red muleta, smaller 
than a cape. That is the climax of 
the pageant, the moment when the 
man stands before the most vicious 
and competent fighter in the animal 
world and kills him with a sword 
thrust. Also, it is the moment of su- 
preme danger for the matador. In 
making the thrust he must pass directly 
over the bull’s horns. If the bull sud- 
denly lifts his head the matador’s 
chances of survival are slim. 

There is just about the same relation 
between a domestic and fighting bull 
as there is between a dog and a wolf. 
The fighting bulls are bred to fight. 
Their ancestry goes back many cen- 
turies. They don’t have to be taught 
to fight, they do it naturally. They 
are fast: they can beat a race horse 
in a 40-yard sprint. They can turn 
faster than a polo pony, and can strike 
with terrific power, speed and accuracy. 
They can strike with sufficient accuracy 
to pierce a leaf of program as it floats 
through the air. They are valuable, 
worth about $1,000 each. 

The matadors can survive against 
these animals only by adhering rigidly 
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to a few well established principles. 
One of these is that the bull hits a 
moving object. The matador must 
stand perfectly still when the charge 
is being made. He takes the bull away 
from his body by moving the cape or 
muleta. This is worth remembering. 
No matador “steps nimbly away” from 
the charging bull as many writers 
would have you believe. A matador 
who starts stepping away, either from 
cowardice, mervousness or any other 
reason, usually finds that the steps lead 
quickly and violently to the infirmary. 

There are usually six bulls killed at 
each fight. Each bull is in the ring 


he learns that the men are not behind 
the capes, but beside them. That leads 
to trouble. Good matadors make good 
money. Lorenzo Garza, now tops in 
Mexico, probably makes as much in a 
season as Joe Louis. If he’s a typical 
matador, the men who work for him 
make little. Their uniforms are very 
expensive. Like all spectacular, big- 
money games, bullfighting attracts its 
share of parasites, chiselers and rack- 
eteers. But despite this it is brilliantly 
spectacular, colorful and intensely in- 
teresting to watch. One thing more: 
in case you are now a fan, don’t dash 
off to Mexico immediately. The season 
doesn’t start there until mid-October. 





only 15 minutes. If he’s in any longer 
i 
Baseball Bishop 


It was near the end of the 1933 baseball season that Oscar Vitt, now chief 
of the Cleveland Indians but then managing Hollywood in the Pacific Coast 
league, told young Herman Franks, now on the Brooklyn roster, “You won't 
make it, kid. Better forget about ball and get yourself some other kind of a job.” 

Franks did that. He got a job selling insurance and by midsummer of 1934 
had saved enough money to return to Salt Lake, his home town, and begin 
dispensing gas. 

One day Monsignor Hunt (he was consecrated a bishop in 1937) came by 
for motor fuel. He knew Franks very well; in fact, a few years earlier he had 
personally pinned a medal on the Italian youth for all-around scholastic excellence 
and athletic ability. 

“You ought to be playing ball,” he told Herman who, in reply, related what 
Vitt had told him. “Nonsense,” said the prelate. “You can play ball. I'll see 
what I can do.” Monsignor Hunt then communicated with the late Charlie 
Barrett, a St. Louis Cardinal scout. Frank was ordered to report to Houston. 
From there he went to Jacksonville, Fla., a class C club, and he gradually worked 
his way up to the top. It’s taken him six years, but he'll stick. He caught six 
of the nine games Brooklyn won in succession at the start of the season. In this 
One case, at least, Bishop Hunt proved that you don’t have to chew tobacco and 


wear a sweatshirt to be able to tell a ballplayer when you see one. 
George Kelly in the Register (26 May °40). 














Workmen's Compensation in the U. S. 


By VERNE A. ZIMMER 






It isn’t what it seems 


Condensed from the Catholic Charities Review* 


The principle of workmen’s com- 
pensation has never been more clearly 
or succinctly stated than in the formula 
upon which the very first law was 
enacted in Germany nearly 60 years 
ago, namely, “Industry should com- 
pensate for pecuniary loss caused by 
accidents in connection with work, and 
add this expense to the cost of produc- 
tion.” No other social legislation has 
had such wide acceptance by the coun- 
tries and sovereignties of the world. 
But at the same time it seems that in 
no other popular form of social legis- 
lation has there been so much com- 
promise with the basic principle. 
Here in the U. S. we have a vivid 
illustration of this point. It is now 30 
years since our states began to adopt 
workmen’s compensation acts. By 
1913, 16 states had enacted such laws. 
The majority fell in line before 1920, 
and today all of the states, with the 
exception of Mississippi, have work- 
men’s compensation legislation, al- 
though the act Arkansas _ recently 
passed is still inoperative, pending a 
referendum. This sounds like a 


splendid achievement. Undoubtedly the 
average citizen today takes it for 
granted that these workmen’s compen- 
sation laws have brought the contem- 
plated protection to American workers 
F St, 


*1317 N.W., 





Washington, D.C. May, 


generally, but unfortunately this is not 
a fact. 

Last summer a mine _ explosion 
snuffed out the lives of 25 miners in 
Kentucky. The newspapers reported 
that because the mine owners had 
“elected” not to accept the workmen’s 
compensation law of that state, and be- 
cause their business proved to be in- 
solvent financially, 25 widows and 
their children were forced to rely upon 
the Red Cross and the public relief 
agencies for support. In commenting 
upon this situation a Washington 
newspaper said editorially: “The laxity 
of existing laws on the subject is a 
shock to many who have believed that 
the fight for reasonable workmen’s 
compensation has been won.” 

The truth is that in all probability 
not more than half the workmen in 
the U. S. are actually protected by 
existing workmen’s compensation laws. 
There are several reasons for this 
grossly incomplete protective coverage, 
but one of the major reasons is the 
prevalency of the elective type of act, 
such as exists in Kentucky. 

By elective act is meant one under 
which an employer can “accept” or 
“reject” its provisions. As a persuasive 
element most elective acts provide that 
the employer who rejects loses certain 
1940. 
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common-law defenses if and when an 
employee brings a personal injury suit. 
Many of the acts as a matter of form 
provide also for acceptance or rejection 
by employees. In practice, however, 
the rejection of these workmen’s com- 
pensation acts by workers, except under 
pressure is almost unheard of. On the 
other hand, a fundamental weakness 
of the elective type is that small em- 
ployers who know themselves to be 
essentially judgment-proof are not wor- 
ried about the loss of common-law 
defenses. A recent checkup in one of 
the states having an elective act indi- 
cates that only half the total number 
of employers have actually provided 
workmen’s compensation protection for 
their workers. But it is not only the 
small employer or those financially 
weak who do not provide compensa- 
tion protection under the elective 
schemes. An inquiry has revealed that 
many employers with ample financial 
resources are frequently willing to 
gamble on their ability to defend suc- 
cessfully lawsuits brought by injured 
workers, or to effect settlements that 
will total less than the established 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
premiums. Thus we have in our elec- 
tive form of coverage the reason why 
no workmen’s compensation act exists 
for a great many American workers. 


As the picture stands in 1940, 33 of 
our states still retain the elective feature 
for private employments, while only 14 
have compulsory acts. 


No one could reasonably expect that 
the different states could agree upon 
a common standard of monetary bene- 
fits under workmen’s compensation 
acts. Some variation was to be ex- 
pected and is perhaps desirable. On 
the other hand, probably none of the 
early advocates of workmen’s compen- 
sation could anticipate the widely di- 
vergent schedules of benefits that 
appear in our acts today. For instance, 
we find that a worker’s arm in Wis- 
consin is worth $10,500; in New York, 
$7,800; in Michigan, $3,600; and in 
Rhode Island only $2,000. The com- 
pensation to a widow in Wisconsin is 
limited to a maximum of $21,000; in 
North Dakota to $15,000; in Pennsyl- 
vania, $4,800; and in Vermont, $3,500. 

The situation under some of the 
limited medical-benefit acts seems not 
unlike the spectacle of an ambulance 
rushing a stricken patient to the hospi- 
tal gate, and then unloading him on 
the sidewalk outside. To anyone at all 
familiar with the nature and type of 
injuries that are paraded before com- 
pensation administrators, it is clear that 
thousands of workers in this country 
either do not receive adequate medical 
treatment for their injuries, or the 
public is assuming the burden of re- 
storing them to physical fitness. It is 
not conceivable that any seriously in- 
jured worker is actually thrown out of 
a hospital or a doctor’s office at the 
end of 30, 60 or go days merely because 
the law limits the medical obligations 
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of industry. What probably happens 
in many acute cases is that either the 
hospital or the private doctor carries 
on the treatment without remunera- 
tion. Presumably in many instances 
the public provides medical services 
through its relief system over and 
above the point where the work- 
men’s compensation obligation is ter- 
minated. 

Aside from incompleteness of admin- 
istrative facilities, one of the problems 
which confronts the administrators is 
the adjudication of delay due to legal 
technicalities. Much of this has crept 
into compensation practice and even 
after a quarter of a century of experi- 
ence we find some of the appellate 
courts flooded with appeals on ques- 
tions of law. Some of these are no 
doubt justified, but on the other hand 
it is quite clear that many appeals are 
filed for the purpose of delaying pay- 
ment and forcing the injured worker 
into accepting a compromise offer far 


below the recovery which could nor- 
mally be expected under the provisions 
of the act. 

Our 30 years of experience under 
workmen’s compensation acts in this 
country have witnessed decided im- 
provement both as to substantive law 
and administrative methods, yet no stu- 
dent who understands thoroughly the 
objectives of workmen’s compensation 
laws and their possibilities as a reme- 
dial agent and checks them with the 
actual accomplishment can be satisfied 
that workmen’s compensation is ade- 
quately fulfilling its promise and pos- 
sibilities. Certainly, so long as millions 
of workers remain without its protec- 
tion, so long as benefits are inadequate 
for the purposes intended, so long as 
legal technicalities and delays prevail, 
and a substantial share of workers’ 
benefits are diverted to legal expenses, 
we must acknowledge that between 
theory and practice there is still too 
wide a gap. 


Try It! 


Queen Christina of Sweden came in 1656 to Lyons. She had heard much 
of Father Claude-Francois Menestrier, S.J., a brilliant professor of rhetoric, and 
desired to meet him unexpectedly to test his acuteness of memory. She visited 
the Jesuit College and suddenly asked him to repeat a list of some 300 rare and 
difficult words which she had culled from various sources. Father Menestrier lis- 
tened good-naturedly as the queen read her list, then repeated the entire 300 words 
without the slightest hesitation. Christina was astonished, but her astonishment 
became even greater when the learned priest smilingly recited the entire list of 


words in their reverse order. 


The Messenger of the Sacred Heart (June ’40). 
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Sermon Under a Star 


Ambuscade of light in night 


Father Casey always began the 
outdoor services. Consciousness of the 
reinforcement of the students from 
Loretto Heights and St. Mary’s was 
reassuring, yet it was up to him to 
make this first thrust. When he had 
succeeded in attracting and holding an 
audience, then the others would con- 
tribute. 

As he made the sign of the cross 
and began to talk, he glanced about 
to see who might make up tonight’s 
congregation. The two old fellows on 
a near-by bench might stay. They were 
too comfortable to move on. The 
young couple under the pepper tree 
would probably leave, annoyed that 
their téte-A-téte had been interrupted. 
Perhaps some of the other dark blobs 
vaguely discernible in the dusk might 
come forward. There were many en- 
joying the hospitality of the city park 
this warm May evening. The pity of 
it was that these same men and women 
probably had to be satisfied with this 
outdoor sitting room in less clement 
Weather, 


The stars were all out tonight. One 
star in particular leaned attentively 
over the grove of eucalyptus trees. It 
seemed to be on special assignment for 
this specific spot of street preaching. 
Well did the preacher feel the need of 

*The Apostolic Mission House, Brookland Sta., Washington, D.C. June, 1940. 
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By MARY LANIGAN HEALY 


Condensed from the Missionary* 


starlight. More than that: he needed 
the Star of the Sea, herself. That’s why 
he was speaking of her now. It would 
be difficult to avoid the subject of Mary 
on a night outdoors in May. 

“By gum,” said one of the old men, 
in what he intended to be a whisper, 
“it’s a Catholic priest. There’s no mis- 
taking that collar.” “Nope,” his col- 
league disagreed out of force of habit, 
““tisn’t. Catholic priests don’t talk in 
parks.” “Well, he’s got on the back- 
turned collar. That don’t look like no 
Salvation Army uniform to me.” 

Under the pepper tree, Eileen lifted 
startled eyes to Tom. “Tom, it’s a 
priest. Let’s go, Tom. We don’t want 
to see a priest.” 

Snuffing out his half-smoked cigar- 
ette, Tom answered, “Maybe that’s just 
who we do want to see.” Then with 
an odd air of reverence, the boy laid 
his hat on the bench beside him. 

It was important that Father Casey 
should make known the beauty of 
Mary Immaculate to these stragglers in 
Pershing Square. He had to paint her 
loveliness in comprehensible language. 
He must give a picture of the blue 
and white loveliness of the Virgin, so 
it might be taken away this night to 
keep. He must hasten and take ad- 
vantage of this scented night in May. 
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Mary might not see fit to dispatch a 
star for guidance on any other night. 

Father was talking easily. Mary 
seemed so near, it was not difficult to 
tell these people about their common 
Mother. Too bad he’s spoiled that poor 
old soul’s nap, but it wouldn’t hurt her 
to pay attention. Anyway she'd 
squashed that forlorn flower on her 
hat. It must have bloomed a good 
many seasons ago. Queer what unre- 
lated things ran through the mind in 
this out-of-door preaching. Preaching 
was rather too formal a word for it. 
More like talking. Perhaps St. Francis 
used to gather small groups about him 
much like this. Young lovers arm in 
arm under the lush skies of Italy. Old 
women who had ceased to care if grey 
coarse hair straggled beside worn and 
weary faces. Elderly men who listened 
because it was easier than not.to. 

A small brown-garbed man walking 
into one of the quiet towns in the still 
of evening would be well received. 


Obviously poor, speaking the language 
they knew of poverty and of birds and 
trees, he could find haven for his head 


and for his message. His sermons 
might well begin over a mug of cool 
rich milk and a chunk of ‘country 
cheese. Francis of Assisi would like 
to linger in a spot like Pershing 
Square, with its lacy-leaved pepper tree 
and coarsely silhouetted eucalyptus 
cluster. He’d like, too, the upturned 
faces, growing more numerous now, 
snared in this net of words. 


July 


It was by no means off the subject 
of our common Mother to speak of 
the little poor man called Francis. Nor 
was it unrelated where there were men 
with work-roughened hands, to men- 
tion a laborer named Joseph whose 
spouse was their parent, whose foster 
son was their Brother. There might be 
those, too, among the womén whose 
eyes were dull in spite of the rim of 
mascara who'd be interested in the 
story of a notorious woman named 
Magdalen, whose story had a happy 
ending. And where roses dripped from 
all the bushes, there was reason to 
recall St. Dominic whose desperation 
won fadeless garlands for all genera- 
tions that might be frightened or in 
need. 

The man who was selling popcorn 
turned off the little gadget in his cart 
to eliminate its hissing. He wanted to 
hear the words of the young Father. 
Assisi! Oh, Madonna mia! Assisi was 
not far distant from the village where 
he was born. Well did he know those 
dusty roads that had known the sacred 
touch of Fra Francesco’s sandalled feet. 
Yes! that’s the way it was. Birds high 
in green trees, and a cow way Off, 
mooing into the dusk. Of late he had 
not thought often of Assisi and the 
small towns under the blue Italian 
skies. Suddenly it was important to 
remember places and people across the 
ocean. It was more important, much 
more important than the debts, debts, 
debts which had been hammering into 
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his brain. Madonna mia. It was sweet, 
it was good to pray. 

Unexpectedly the scarlet-lipped girl 
with the slightly swaying sailor paused 
on the fringe of the crowd: “Come 
on, Lil. Let’s get out of here.” “Wait 
a sec’,” urged Lil. “Naw. Come on. 
| don’t take dolls out just to hear a 
preacher talk. Let’s get goin’.” “Sit 
down, Ed.” Emphasis was given to her 
request by a tug on his arm that his 
swaying condition could not with- 
stand. 

The very fact that the girl wanted 
to stay seemed to shake him into sud- 
den sobriety. Behind the sailor and 
Lil spread out a violently vivid Japa- 
nese cherry tree. As the girl lifted her 
face, before the backdrop of the bloom- 
ing tree, she somehow did not look 
cheap. Rather she resembled in a 
vague and elusive way the girls from 
Loretto Heights who were now going 
to talk. 

The first girl from Loretto Heights 
wore her hair in one of the smooth 
rolls that fell to her shoulders, so popu- 
lar with collegians. Thick dark bangs, 
almost touching finely arched eye- 
brows, suggested Joan of Arc. From 
the depths of the crowd came a man’s 
comment. The sailor stood up sudden- 
ly and said, “You shut your dirty 
mouth!” There was no reply to the 
menacing height of the uniformed 
figure and Lil pulled him gently back 
beside her on the bench. Once seated 
again, her hand stayed in the crook 





of his arm. It seemed to linger there, 
not in protestation as it had when 
Father Casey first began to talk, but 
more as though it had come to rest 
in confidence, in understanding trust. 

The clear voice of the girl from 
Loretto Heights had amazing volume 
for all its gentleness of tone. 

One of the old men murmured, “I 
had a daughter once. Her child would 
be about the age of that girl now.” 

His companion said nothing. There 
was no opening for argument. Any- 
way, he, too, had had a daughter. 

One of those boys from St. Mary’s 
had played such a bang-up game of 
tackle for the past two years that he’d 
achieved All-American recognition. He 
looked all-American. When he stood, 
so apparently young, so completely a 
man, up and down the benches ran 
a ripple of shoulders straightening, 
chins going up. In a deep vibrant 
voice, the young man spoke engagingly 
in a conversational sort of way. Ten 
minutes proved to be quite long 
enough to leave the impression that it 
is a manly thing to pray. 

There was a short, stocky man in 
the group nearest the speakers who 
shifted restlessly from foot to foot as 
though consumed with impatience. 
Father Casey’s experience as a street: 
preacher picked out this one as a po- 
tential heckler. His enjoyment of the 
session would come only when it was 
time to ask questions. Too bad, on 
this singularly lovely night of Mary’s 
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month. Sure enough, as soon as the 
chance was offered, the short man 
cleared his throat importantly and 
noisily and said, “What you're saying 
is O. K. But it’s a well-known fact 
that the Roman Catholic Church robs 
the poor.” 

After all, the man hadn’t offered 
originality or intelligent opposition. 
Father Casey delved back through the 
years and brought forward St. Vincent 
de Paul for introduction. He spoke of 
orphan asylums, homes for the aged, 
hospitals, settlements, all the other in- 
stitutions which had evolved out of 
the fundamental axiom of charity 
which underlay every word pronounced 
by Jesus Christ. 

Specific instance had not been an- 
ticipated by the heckler. Deserting his 
theme completely he crudely thrust, 
“What this country needs is a good 
dose of communism. Give the people 
a break! Communism gives them 
freedom.” 

Quietly Father Casey faced the 
stocky man, “Does communism believe 
in the Ten Commandments?” 

“T'll say it doesn’t!” 

“Well,” supposed Father, “under 
such a regime, would anything prevent 
anyone who had a grudge against you 
from murdering you on the spot?” 

Father had found it practical to 
shock such inconsistent opposition into 
silence. The man looked hastily over 
his shoulder as though expecting an 
enemy to emerge from the ambush of 


the oleander trees. Some one laughed 
out in derision and one of the old men 
tapped his pipe against the bench rail 
and yelled, “Atta boy, Reverend!” 

A young man with an old face, 
who'd been leaning forward with 
crutches resting against his knees, said 
with a curious urgency in his tone, 
“Tell us some more about the Mother 
of God being everybody else’s mother, 
too.” 

Quickly, deftly, Father Casey trans- 
ported them all back once more to the 
foot of the cross of Calvary. A woman 
with tear-swollen eyes strained to see 
through the blur of sorrow the dear 
anguished face of her Son. And in 
that awful moment, He said, “Woman, 
behold thy Son. Son, behold thy 
Mother.” 

Father Casey prayed as he spoke 
that the warmth of relationship would 
be felt by all of them. He prayed par- 
ticularly for the young old man with 
crutches who was crying out this night 
in a public park for the sanctuary of 
his Mother’s mantle. 

Magdalen was near that cross on the 
hill and two thieves were dying there. 

Abruptly a girl’s voice came out of 
the shadows near a tree. Turning at 
the sound, Father saw two huge eyes 
burning out of a pallid face. “If you're 
on the level, tell me a decent place 
where I can sleep tonight.” 

Father motioned her toward the girls 
from Loretto Heights and said, “I 
will in a few minutes.” The student 
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who resembled Joan of Arc moved 
over to make room for the girl whose 
eyes were all that a passerby would 
remember about her face. 

Father was tying up the loose ends 
of the evening now, because city ordi- 
nance stated that public addresses must 
end by ten o'clock. Only a few lin- 
gered about the speakers’ group. “Yes, 
of course you may see me privately.” 
Hastily he scrawled the rectory ad- 
dress. “No, son, not at all. Everybody 
feels that some time or other. Go up 
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to the Catholic Big Brothers, they 
have an employment agency.” “Yes, 
we hope to be here regularly now.” 
“All right, I’ll expect to see you then.” 

As Father turned to pick up his 
black hat, he felt almost as he did in 
St. Stephen’s Hall when he went out 
after any function and left the lights 
burning. But then, there was no meter 
ticking on tonight’s illumination. It 
had been the blessed Virgin’s own idea 
to hang that star above the eucalyptus 
trees. 


Deportment Department 


Persons who do not hear well should 
ask to have their confessions heard in 
the sacristy or some other relatively 
soundproof room. 


Sometimes people faint in church, 
just as at any other large gathering. 
Help the victim out, if you are next in 
the pew. Otherwise, the Mass con- 
tinues to be your business, not the un- 
fortunate departure. Not very good 
manners, either, to stare. 


Don’t make it necessary for the con- 
fessor to drag your sins out of you. 
You are not there to have him accuse 
you of sin. You are there to accuse 
yourself. Incidentally, “I don’t always 
tell the truth” is no way to say, “I lied 
27 times.” 


*See CatHotic DiceEst, Oct., 1939, p. 59. 


A pastor can follow but one moving 
van at a time. So, when you move do 
as much for him (and for yourself) as 
you do for the gas company: let him 
know when you leave and when you 
arrive. 


Sophie Doe continues to rate high 
among the pet peeves of Catholic con- 
gregations.* A Sophie Doe, you recall, 
is a girl who lacks only a pair of 
dancer’s taps to complete her act as 
she clicks her way down the aisle. 


It is bad form to wear gloves when 
receiving Communion. 


Of course, if you can’t, you can’t. 
But if you can restrain that cough, 
please do it. If you can’t, cough quietly 
without screaming. 


[Readers are invited to report instances of bad deportment.—Editor. ] 





Spilt Milk 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 
Condensed from the Weekly Review* 


A proverb assures us that it is no 
use crying over spilt milk; and when 
one emphasizes past folly and error 
that proverb is always quoted. 

But the truth it expresses is only a 
half truth. It is futile indeed merely 
to relieve the nerves by regret over a 
thing that cannot be undone; but it is 
of high practical advantage to empha- 
size the fact of the error and still 
greater advantage to discover its causes 
by analyzing its nature. 

The failure of the Norwegian expe- 
dition is but the last of a long series 
of blunders. To what have those blun- 
ders been due? Ultimately, to the 
lack of instruction from which the gov- 
erning class of our plutocracy suffers, 
and, therefore, to the educational sys- 
tem under which it has been formed. 
That is the root of the whole affair. 
But the more immediate cause of fail- 
ure in foreign policy and international 
action is lack of machinery for the 
proper selection of men. We choose 
our agents in every field for the wrong 
reasons and in the wrong way; though 
we choose them much better in some 
fields than in others. In diplomacy, for 
instance, we get first-rate service from 
a large majority of our envoys in every 
class. The trouble there is not that we 
have not got the right men but that 


English diagnosis 


they are not listened to by the people 
possessing executive power whether as 
politicians or as directors of our bank- 
ing monopoly, which directs the poli- 
ticians. 

The judgment of our diplomats was 
first-rate in dealing with the early ris- 
ing peril of the criminal communist 
gang in Russia. But that advice was 
not followed. The consequences that 
would ensue upon supporting Prussia 
against France between the Armistice 
of 1918 and the belated hurried intro- 
duction of conscription on the very eve 
of the second Great War were clearly 
enough pointed out by the small group 
of professional diplomats who were ad- 
vising from the Continent and espe- 
cially from Paris; but their advice was 
neglected. 

In another field of action the same 
value of independent professional work 
appeared. That field was the field of 
maritime defense. Everything done 
upon the sea from the higher naval 
command to the minesweeper has been 
of the very first service to the country. 
The right men have been chosen and 
therefore the right things have been 
done. But this is the field wherein both 
tradition and common sense combined 
to prevent the interference of the poli- 


tician and the banker behind him. 


*9 Essex St., London, W.C.2, England. May 9, 1940. 
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Therefore the choice of men for all that 
has to be done at sea is as good as it 
can be. 

One could add to the list by citing 
other minor examples of excellence in 
the choice of men made in modern 
England even now. The men who 
have the decision upon international 
affairs are the big money dealers and 
the politicians. The first of these 
groups, the big money dealers, are a 
chance group with no test of entry, no 
hierarchy of command and no method 
of selection other than co-option. The 
same is true of the politicians. They 
hold their places by self-appointment 
and no worse form of selection among 
men can be devised. 

I do not know how many men 
may be left in England who still be- 
lieve that the Cabinet is dependent 
upon the House of Commons. There 
are a few elderly dons at Oxford and 
Cambridge who talk like that; but 
hardly anyone in real life. As for those 
who think that the House of Commons 
is nominated by the people or repre- 
sents the intelligence and the activity 
of England arrived at by voting, they 
may be counted upon the fingers of 
one foot. 

Meanwhile the most important body 
of all in the state, those who direct 
great masses of concentrated wealth, 
those who control our capitalist mo- 
nopolies, the worst of which is the 
press, are selected on the principle 
which makes for choosing the worst. 


They are selected by competition 
among those who come to the front 
in the disgusting scrimmage for mon- 
ey. Their power does not lie only in 
their control of huge sums of concen- 
trated capital; it also lies in the rever- 
ence paid to wealth in this country: the 
presumed excellence of mere wealth. 
They are most of them uninstructed, 
nearly all of them vulgar and, there- 
fore, third-rate; and all without excep- 
tion convinced that there is no true 
criterion of value in a man save the 
criterion of his control of capital. This 
disease has reached its most virulent 
degree in modern England among all 
the states of Christendom and, there- 
fore, there remains for the ultimate 
selection of those who should steer the 
ship of state and mold and direct 
opinion, no valid standard. 

The truth is that there is no real 
method of selection left at all. The ap- 
palling consequences we suffer from 
the fictions under which this welter 
of wirepulling, purchase and private 
influence is masked, are upon us. It is 
the tragic lesson of all history that, 
long before a rotten system breaks 
down, ample warnings are issued by 
the unseen powers that have charge of 
the destinies of nations. It is the tragic 
lesson of all history that these warnings 
are left unheeded, 

Those connected with this little pa- 
per, the only one in England where I 
should be free to write as I am now 
writing, may repeat with pride that 
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they saw what was coming and gave 
the warning against it. Had the foun- 
dations of an army been laid as we 
demanded two years before it was 
done, not only would there have been 
no such peril as that through which 
we are now struggling, but there would 
have been no second European War 
at all. Had what was written by our 
group on the rise of Prussia after her 
defeat been listened to, supported and 
read, we should be secure and at peace 
today. Had the value of the new Spain 
and the new Italy been understood, our 
opportunities for maneuvering against 


the enemy who already threatened us 
would have been taken. Had anyone 
even appreciated the elementary truths, 
the glaring facts which we presented 
over and over again on the real pat- 
tern of Europe today, on the real forces 
at work and on the weaknesses of 
political and social structure through 
plutocracy, ignorance and corruption, 
on the absence of an informed press 
and the lack of any reasonably instruct- 
ed public opinion—had such _ public 
recognition here in England been pos- 
sible, the critical situation in which 
we are caught would not have risen. 


y 


Let us not be too bitter against America. For many years we have been 
exporting to her our worst, namely, lecturers. Part of the anti-British propaganda 
in America at the moment consists in scaring the folks with the bogus announce- 
ment of a coming tide of British lecturers. Meanwhile four supreme representa- 
tives of intellectual progressivism in England have fled to the bombproof security 
of Hollywood: Messrs. Aldous Huxley, Gerald Heard, W. H. Auden and C. 
Isherwood. Says Harold Nicolson in a recent issue of the Spectator, “How can 
we proclaim over there that we are fighting for the liberated mind, when four 
of our most liberated intellectuals refuse to identify themselves either with those 
who fight or those who oppose the battle?” We may also ask in the same 
strain, how can we proclaim that we are fighting for Christian values when 
an Englishman like Bertrand Russell is suggested for a faculty in a city college 
of New York? The appointment was rescinded in a court order issued by 
Justice John E. McGeehan, who stated that the appointment was “an insult to 
the people of the city of New York,” and an attempt to set up a “chair of 
indecency at the college.” The best propaganda is action. As Erwin D. Canham 
says, “Whenever a display of Allied determination comes along American opinion 
reacts favorably. Whenever one more concession is marked, as in Finland, the 
U. S. withdraws perceptibly from Europe and the forces of isolationism gain. 
It is almost true to say that not Allied difficulties, but Allied triumphs are now 
most likely to elicit American cooperation. America will certainly applaud any 
kind of forward policy in the democracies. Action will be the most powe 
sort of propaganda.” That is true, although Erwin forgot to add, “as long as 


your cash lasts.” 
The [London] Catholic Gazette (May °40). 
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The God of the Godless 


They polish the mirror for us 


Lenin used to say that the mere 
thought of religion caused him physical 
nausea, Marx called religion dope. The 
Russian government fosters the League 
of Militant Godless and its bitter prop- 
aganda. It has opened anti-religious 
museums ,all over the country. It per- 
mits anti-religious propaganda and for- 
bids religious indoctrination. On ama- 
teur stages, on posters, in papers, 
cartoons and movies it propagates its 
igth-century enlightenment: “There is 
no God. God is a creature of the pre- 
scientific man, facing incomprehensible 
nature and its mysterious forces.” 

Then, according to the godless, came 
science and explained God away. To 
them God is an atavism. They don’t 
hate Him, as He is non-existent to 
them. Who hates Zeus or Jupiter? 

But they hate something else. Their 
theory is that after science had driven 
away the harmless god of primitive 
man, two classes of people were inter- 
ested in keeping this god: the economic 
and political masters of the world, and 
those who had lived from the altar and 
man’s fear of the inexplainable. In 
their minds these two naturally formed 
an alliance for the further exploita- 
tion of the idea of god which was so 
lucrative to them. 

A schoolmate of mine, who turned 


By H. A. REINHOLD 
Condensed from Orate Fratres* 


communist in 1918, invited me to Mos- 
cow in 1936 to work there for an anti- 
Fascist popular front: “You need not 
fear to be shot, since the Soviet gov- 
ernment knows that humanity needs 
priests as long as it has not outgrown 
its pre-communistic primitiveness, just 
as it needs drugs, alcohol and prostitu- 
tion before the New Man will be a 
visible result of our scientific process.” 
Hitler’s new Nordic Man and Lenin’s 
New Man are, as we see now, both a 
creation of breeding, a scientific process. 
Underneath lies Darwin’s selection 
theory and the attitude of a cattle 
breeder. 

The god whom the atheists—and 
Alfred Rosenberg—attack thus is the 
god of capitalists and of crafty priests. 
I have a collection of atheistic cartoons 
varying the theme of “god” on the 
modes of Allah, Jehovah, Buddha, 
Christ, the Father and other ad lib. 
forms. All of them are nauseating. In 
most cases he looks like a fat banker 
with a silk hat, a dinner coat, a big 
cigar, a brutal face, the eyes of a 
drunkard, and in other cases like a 
dervish. He usually wields a money 
bag as an emblem of power and has a 
$ or £ tatooed on his forehead. 

If that is the atheist conception of 
God, we can draw several conclusions. 


*Collegeville, Minn. May 12, 1940. 
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One concerns them: they hate their 
own handmade idol. The god they 
hate is the injustice, hypocrisy, base- 
ness, greed and tyranny of their fellow 
men—not God. They do not know 
that in their just indignation the real 
God is on their side and that they have 
mistaken the evil one for the Father of 
Lights. 

But there are also conclusions for us 
to draw. How is it possible that men, 
surrounded by Christians and living 
1,900 years after Christ, could convince 
even one single person that this ex- 
ecrable demon of lust, greed and in- 
justice was the true, scientific portrait 
of what millions of intelligent and ob- 
viously honest men worshiped as the 
Supreme Being? It is impossible that 
this should all be their fault. The com- 
munists I have met in many countries 
were certainly unpleasant fellows with 
their hatred and all-embracing sus- 
picion. I have not yet met a single one 
who believed in noble motives for ac- 
tion in anybody but a militant commu- 
nist. Everybody else to them is neces- 
sarily either a crook or stupid or misled. 
This impression was confirmed in me 
after I had read Trotsky’s autobiog- 
raphy and Souvarine’s Stalin. If you 
want to see an incarnation of a fanatic, 
meet your next-door “comrade.” 

But, granted this fact, is this sufh- 
cient to conclude that the god whom 
the godless fight is nothing but the out- 
come of their own wickedness? I do 
not think that Trotsky or Stalin or 


even Lenin was quite unselfish or 
without ambition for power. I don’t 
think that the cold brutality of these 
three argues a kind and generous heart. 
Yet they were possessed by the idea 
of justice, albeit bitter, distorted, me- 
chanical and cruel. Outraged justice. 
Revengeful justice, perhaps, but still 
justice. They found injustice all about 
them, perpetrated by a world which 
claimed to be Christian. They did not 
find believers in God with a consum- 
ing zeal for justice. The best of these 
believers practiced personal charity, but 
far too many of them only to ease their 
conscience. The faith of most Chris- 
tians had become a personal affair, a 
sort of insurance against shocks and the 
possible vicissitudes of the hereafter. 


Were these men so wrong if they 
called religion a dope for the under- 
privileged, the desperate and the dying, 
when the strong, the lucky and the 
healthy paid only lip service to it and 
went ahead in their selfish lives? 


The conclusion for us to draw, there- 
fore, is that the god whom the godless 
fight bears the features of a Christian 
hypocrite. He is a portrait of what a 
desperate and outraged man saw, when 
he looked at contemporary Christen- 
dom from outside, painted in the burn- 
ing colors of revenge and hatred, the 
children of desperate justice. 

But when we say justice, we say 
God. In the depth of the souls of even 
these rebellious men is a hidden image 
of the true God. 
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Ambulance Driver 


Sherman was right 


| have just returned to Paris from 
ambulance duty in the Amiens sector. 
Following are notes I wrote describing 
my experiences. 

I am in an advanced dressing station 
in a wheat field on the south bank of 
the Somme. , About a mile ahead, 
Amiens is being bombed. German 
planes are dropping high explosives 
and incendiary bombs. Most of the 
city is in flames. I can picture thou- 
sands of dead men, women and chil- 
dren lying in the path of the flames 
and other terrified thousands waiting 
for rescue. 

Every load of wounded we carry 
pays its toll in dead to the new “straf- 
ing machines.” These have machine 
guns in the floor of the plane so that 
they need only to fly level at tree height 
and spray the roads with death. Along 
the road there are about ten dead bod- 
ies every 100 yards. 

We see gasoline depots blow up mys- 
teriously. In Amiens a gendarme 
guides us to a hospital. Many are dying 
because there are not enough physicians 
for operations. We pick our way 
through bomb-pitted streets and sheets 
of flame with about 50 wounded, most- 
ly refugees. In my ambulance we carry 
a father, whose abdomen is torn open 
and whose stomach is lying on his 


By HORACE W. FULLER 
Condensed from the United Press* 


knees, and one of his daughters, un- 
conscious from a terrible stomach 
wound. 

I am not exactly afraid, but have a 
terrific feeling of desolation, as if every- 
thing is dead. As if the whole world 
is coming to an end. 

Two ambulances return to Amiens. 
They are forced to carry their wounded 
to cellars when a fleet of German bomb- 
ers drops about 200 bombs. The 
wounded cry for the protection of God 
and Joan of Arc. Screams fill the dark 
cellar. 

For 72 hours we work without sleep 


transferring wounded from battlefields 


and desolate towns to ambulance 
trains. I think our unit’s 18 ambulances 
have carried about 3,000 wounded in 
five days. 

The Germans are bombing Beauvais 
and we are trying to empty the hos- 
pitals. There are arms and legs lying 
around. We have only time to evacuate 
the wounded. The dead and dying are 
left. 

May 23 I saw a Frenchman flying 
a Morane attack 27 German bombers. 
One German plane falls in flames like 
a huge goose. Four men jump out. 

It is Friday, and among my wounded 
is a French tank lieutenant. He says a 
75-millimeter gun mounted on his 40- 


*News Bldg., New York City. May 31, 1940. 
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ton tank was hit directly by a shell 
which exploded inside the tank. He 
was seriously injured but neither he 
nor any of his four assistants was kill- 
ed. He says he destroyed ten German 
anti-tank batteries and three small Ger- 
man tanks by ramming them, because 
his guns were out of commission. Dur- 
ing return his reserve gasoline caught 


July 


fire and the tank was red hot when it 
reached its base. He says the tank was 
named Joan of Arc and therefore with- 
stood burning. 

Several days have passed. I am en 
route to Paris for a couple of days’ 
rest. Then I am going back to scenes 
of destruction which should never have 
happened. 


The Sacrament of Responsibility 


By H. A. REINHOLD 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


Mature men and women want and 
desire responsibility. But it so happens 
that in our day whole nations have 
thrown away responsibility and adopt- 
ed instead blind allegiance to a leader 
or a paternal government as a more 
comfortable way out. 

Let us look at this word responsible. 
If I am supposed to be responsible for 
a job, it means that I have to “re- 
spond.” I have to give an account of 
what I have accomplished to my supe- 
rior, my employer and, in the end, to 
God who is my eternal and omniscient 
Judge. There is this mysterious syn- 
eidesis, or concomitant knowledge, in 
me which is ever vigilant over my ac- 
tions and thoughts, reminding me 
almost physically of the fact that I am 
responsible. 


Priest, king, prophet, martyr 


Responsibility is the sign of maturity. 
If the sacrament of re-birth is Baptism, 
then Confirmation is the sacrament of 
maturity. All our supernatural existence 
rests on Christ. Our sacramental life 
consists in a growing conformation to 
Christ. What are the responsibilities of 
a confirmed Christian? On what are 
they based? 

Instead of seeking in the scanty and 
dry words of our catechism it might 
be good to turn to a source of deeper 
and richer information. The Pontifi- 
cale Romanum, a book which every 
educated Catholic will find worth 
having, contains a rite besides the ac- 
tual ceremony of Confirmation. And 
this rite leads even further. While the 
actual rite of Confirmation only men- 
tions the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, 


*386 4th Ave., New York City. May 10, 1940. 
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the consecration of chrism on Maundy 
Thursday gives us the full significance 
of this great mystery which confirms 
and develops our Christ life. 

Only cathedrals witness the beauty, 
or what is now left of the beauty, of 
Maundy Thursday. Gone is the touch- 
ing rite of reconciliation of sinners in 
its humble simplicity and its comfort- 
ing symbolism. Gone also is the wash- 
ing of the feet with its glorious an- 
thems and hymns. Alas, we have no 
time for these great rites. They are a 
dead letter in books, while the faithful 
feed on “Ersatz!” 

But thanks to its juridical implica- 
tions, the impressive rite of consecra- 
tion of the oils is still there. The most 
solemn one is that of the holy chrism, 
hagion myron, of which Dionysius the 
Areopagite taught that the Holy Ghost 
was present in it, as Christ in the 
Eucharist. 


Twelve priests assist the bishop, sev- 
én deacons and seven subdeacons in 
white tunics preceded by cross, candles 
and incense accompany this holy oil 


into church, singing the majestic 
hymn: O Redemptor, sume carmen: 

Consecrare 

Tu dignare 

Rex perennis patriae, 

Hoc olivum, 

Signum vivum, 

lura contra daemonum. .. . 


Lora mente 
Sacro fonte 


THE SACRAMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Aufugantur crimina: 
Uncta fronte, 
Sacrosancta 

Influunt charismata. 

This is truly all the majesty silver 
Latinity can muster, and unequalled 
in any modern tongue. Don’t translate, 
just read it. And then the bishop raises 
his voice in the vigorous tune of the 
simple consecratory preface: “We pray 
Thee holy God, almighty Father, 
eternal God through Jesus Christ Thy 
Son, our Lord: vouchsafe to sanctify 
with Thy blessing this creature, chrism, 
and give it the virtue of the Holy 
Ghost. May the power of Thy Son 
Christ, the Anointed, cooperate. For 
Him chrism received its name, where- 
from Thou anointest priests, kings, 
prophets and martyrs. Through Bap- 
tism Thou hast renewed us in a spirit- 
ual bath. Thy creature, chrism, is the 
visible token through which Thou con- 
firmest this into a sacrament of perfect 
salvation and full life.” 

Thus chrism, conferring upon us 
Christ’s character more fully, makes us 
priests, kings, prophets and martyrs. 
No wonder that Confirmation was in 
such high regard in times of a livelier 
faith and profounder knowledge! The 
responsibility of the priesthood of 
Christ on every confirmed Christian 
does not give a Christian the order and 
power of the lowest grade of the hier- 
archy, the order of priesthood. Yet in 
his own individual sphere and in a 
deep spiritual sense every Christian 
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does as a matter of fact become a priest. 

A priest is a sacrificer, a man who 
belongs to God, and a mediator. All 
this, in a spiritual way, is sown into 
the soul of every Christian at his Con- 
firmation with chrism. His humble 
daily work, at an office desk, behind 
an engine, in a bus driver’s seat, in a 
classroom, at the kitchen sink or in the 
sickroom is no more just this work, 
but it has become something consecrat- 
ed through the one and only acceptable 
sacrifice: Christ’s death on Calvary— 
of which it has become a part as 
Christ’s hidden life in Nazareth and 
His wanderings are integral parts of 
His redemptive sacrifice. It makes us 
able to coordinate our daily work as 


a part of the liturgical action of the 
Mass. 


A king is a ruler and lord. This 
dignity descends on us with holy 
chrism, it bestows on us the power and 
obligation to rule the lower man in us 
and to coordinate his passions into the 
harmony of a well-ordered household. 
Just as a king is not only bound by his 
oaths and the constitution, but if he 
be a wise ruler, seeks to take care of 
all the contradictory, struggling and 
even rebellious forces under him, so 
we like true kings have to make the 
best of our realm: faulty, vitiated 
human nature. 

When chrism gives us the third com- 
posite of Christ’s character as Saviour 
of the universe we are made prophets. 
Without hesitation we see before our- 


selves men like Isaias, Jeremias, Daniel, 
Amos and John the Baptist. They 
spoke with God, and to them God gave 
tasks which eventually killed them. 
They were the men who swam against 
the current. They were the lonely men 
who stood up against rotten kings, cor- 
rupt judges, avaricious exploiters, re- 
bellious poor, sensuous weaklings and 
immoral cities. They were the men 
without fear because they knew they 
had but one ally: the God of their 
fathers. That is the gift that Confirma- 
tion through chrism sows in us. 

Since chrism has its virtue through 
the Blood of the Lamb, we need not 
wonder why this preface of consecra- 
tion also mentions the martyrs. It con- 
secrates us to be martyrs. Could deli- 
cate women and girls, young boys and 
men, all of us who labor under our 
weakness and sin ever hope to resist 
the evil one in martyrdom? And yet 
it is being done. Not by human hero- 
ism, but by the Holy Spirit of Christ 
in whom we have been sealed in Con- 
firmation. 

Priesthood, kingship, prophecy and 
martyrdom are implanted into us 
through this great Pentecostal sacra- 
ment. Through these the Church has 
overcome the world within and with- 
out. Only through Christ, with Christ, 
and in Him can we fully understand 
the responsibility which rests on us. 
Only in this vigor can we bear it. Only 
through His mercy dare we hope to 
fulfil it. 





Philological protest 


There is a Greek word meaning 
well and it is spelled eu. It is employed 
very often in modern languages for 
things we do and say, because we like 
to believe that we do and say these 
things well. In some instances our use 
of this word is harmless. In others it is 
really dangerous. For if you do some- 
thing very bad and call it by a name 
which includes the notion of well-do- 
ing, then you are poisoning the public 
mind. You are not only doing this 
wrong thing yourself; you are inducing 
others to do likewise under the impres- 
sion that it is good. 

As instances of the harmless uses of 
the little word eu, we have euphony 
which is the quality of sounding well; 
and we have euphemism which means 
well said, the use of one word for 
another to soften any harsh impression 
produced by the plainer word. 

There are one or two instances 
where the use of eu words is not so 
harmless. They are used now for 
things which are quite the contrary of 
eu. This poor little word has been 
dragged into surroundings where it is 
very ill at ease, whereas eu should 
always be happy and comfortable. 

The first and most obvious example 
is euthanasia, which used to mean an 
easy, natural death. Now it means a 


U and EU 


By EUGENE 


Condensed from the Education Journal* 


medical murder, with the victim’s con- 
sent, real or supposed. If the victim 
really consents, then it is a combination 
of murder and suicide. If you call that 
euthanasia, where are you going to 
stop in the abuse of poor little eu? We 
suggest that suicide itself should come 
for treatment next. Why not call it 
euicide? 

The second very obvious modern 
abuse of eu is in eugenics. It ought to 
mean, and it used to mean, the science 
of producing offspring well. But now 
as a rule it has nothing to do with pro- 
ducing offspring. It means the science 
of preventing offspring. 

The learned could invent a new 
word for this science (which is really 
a very old science with a new vogue). 
There is another little Greek word, 
very like the modern favorite eu, but 
very contrary to it. It is ow, and it 
means not. St. Thomas More, with his 
usual honesty, used ow and not eu to 
make a name for his fanciful republic, 
shortening the ou to u. He called it 
Utopia, which does not mean good 
place, but no place. If modern theorists 
had half his imagination they would 
see that their so-called eugenics are not 
good genics, but no genics; they might 
call them ugenics. But I am afraid 
they would have to go a step further. 


*Hong Kong University, Hong Kong, China. March, 1940. 
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For their attitude to birth is not just a 
negative one. It is positively hostile. 
And so they would have to call their 
abominable art antigenics or, if it 
sounds more euphonious, antigenetics. 
The current use of the good word 
eugenics involves a contradiction and a 
lie. 

Could we defend the use of the word 
eugenics as a euphemism, a pleasant 
name for an unpleasant thing? As the 
Greeks gave the name Eu-xine, the 
good, hospitable sea, to the very in- 
hospitable Black Sea, or the beautiful 
name of Eu-menides to the Furies? 


This would be very well if all could 


see the joke, just as they could see the 
joke in the case of the Black Sea or 
the Furies. But there are many earnest, 
unimaginative people today who think 
that their so-called eugenics are really 
eu. 

One grim consolation remains. These 
very dull and sincere people, and all 
whom they drag with them, will dis- 
appear and leave no progeny or almost 
none. Then the real eugenists, those 
who believe in bettering the conditions 
of birth, not in preventing birth, will 
give the right meaning to the word, 
and poor little eu, so badly manhan- 
died now, will come into its own. 


ip 7 


Dog's Life 


In the U. S., the annual sale of dogs runs into some $150 million yearly. 
The sum of $600 million is spent yearly for the upkeep of dogs: more than for 
shoes or public hospitals or books, almost as much as for higher education, 
enough to support half a million families. 

There are 1,135,000 purebred dogs registered by the American Kennel Club 
and their aggregate price is estimated at more than $500 million. 

One department store has dog garments in go different styles; a sports store 
advertises capes, woven jackets, leather mittens, fur-lined galoshes, soaps, tonics, 
shampoos, perfumes, nail polishes, nail snippers and anti-halitosis preparations. 

A dog club accepts members at an annual fee, administers dog manicures in 
cobalt-blue stalls, sun treatments, umbrella-shaded naps, provides a dog swim- 
ming pool. A dog doctor reports that pyorrhea is quite widespread; stomach 
ulcers the most common reason for surgery; canine obstetrics becoming more 
complicated. 

A beauty parlor cleans, plucks, files, polishes, and otherwise beautifies any 
dog whose owner has $8 for the purpose. 

There are at least 19 dog cemeteries, and there is a commercial firm which 
manufactures dog coffins, vaults and monuments. 

The Jesuit Seminary News (Spring *40). 





Eulogy of a Tomboy 


Muscular remonstrance 


The tragedy in most people’s lives 
is that they never really know what 
they want to do. But this is about a 
woman who knew what she wanted, 
and attained it. Sister Antonia Maria 
belonged to an Order whose specialty 
—yes, that is the correct word—is the 
sending of missioners to the Orient 
where they do their absolute best to 
spread the true faith. 

She was born nearly the exact op- 
posite of what parents would expect 
in a daughter. During her school days 
neighbors called her the homedliest girl 
on seven streets. They weren’t wrong 
either. She had a peculiar set of pro- 
truding upper teeth, could have easily 
passed for a boy if she donned male 
attire. She was a tomboy. Dolls were 
toys for babies. She would be where 
boys were, playing ball, climbing 
fences, shooting marbles, doing every- 
thing a girl isn’t supposed to do, and 
doing it well. It was her boast that 
there was not a game she could not 
play on equal terms with boys. 

Antonia wanted to be a _ nun. 
Strange? Yes, and no. Her parents 
thought the child was sometimes out 
of her mind. Playing with boys, shun- 
ning the company of girls her age, it 
seemed unreasonable she should desire 
the religious life. They did not know 
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their Antonia, how in secret she would 
spend many hours praying, what sin- 
gular devotion she had to her aim. For 
she wanted to be not only a nun but 
also a medical doctor. She literally bat- 
tled her way against strong family 
Opposition on every side, overcame her 
difficulties by almost sheer force of 
will. Handicapped by a nearly mascu- 
line appearance, unwilling to make a 
show of the piety fundamental to her 
character, she seemed at times to be at 
odds with everything. 

But she succeeded, and she knew the 
meaning of a great joy when on her 
27th birthday she took her final vows 
as a nun and received a diploma which 
qualified her to practice as a physician 
and surgeon. She had realized her 
goal the hard way, the way of deter- 
mination. She knew what she wanted 
to be, became that. She knew where 
she wanted to go, and they sent her 
there. A month after that cherished 
day she was on the high seas, bound 
for a post in a bleak part of China 
where, as she unreservedly believed, 
awaited her life’s work. 

It may be well and good to think of 
nuns as constantly praying or going 
about with a holy expression. But it is 
wrong to assume they obtain all their 
grace from prayer alone. Many at their 
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various posts really work like horses 
and have difficulty finding much time 
for prayer. Modern laborers, so deter- 
mined against working more than 40 
or 44 hours a week, would probably 
break in half if they tried to compete 
with some of the nuns whose toil be- 
gins and ends with the sun and often 
continues into the night. 

Sister Antonia really worked. There 
was not a Chinese for miles around 
who did not bless her. She saved souls, 
made converts, yes, that was her main 
job. But she also helped bring babies 
into this world, sat up with the sick 
and the dying, lanced tonsils and cut 
out appendixes, cured sores and mend- 
ed broken bones; a country doctor and 
a saint rolled into one. Most saints, 
however, did more praying than she 
could. She had so little time for her- 
self. Often it was with the utmost 
difficulty that she could get away 
from her work and seek the quiet of a 
little chapel where she would pray 
with a fervor that must have been 
most pleasing to her Lord in the tab- 
ernacle. And sometimes she would 
come in so tired that she would just 
sit and look at the altar as if she knew 
her Lord perfectly understood her 
weariness and did not expect her to 
put her thoughts into spoken words. 

Father Hilary, who headed the mis- 
sion center and who himself worked 
like a Trojan with the group of nuns 
under his immediate direction, was 
frequently of a mind to urge her not 
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to work so hard and permit herself 
more time for devotion. But he knew 
she would feel hurt if he mentioned 
anything which would of necessity in- 
clude even a short neglect of her pa- 
tients. Moreover, her works were also 
prayers, and he felt certain her own 
judgment would not permit her to go 
to undue extremes. 

Then there came the day when Sis- 
ter Antonia proved beyond the last 
doubt that she was the equal of any 
man. The mission center was raided 
by four Japanese soldiers hunting a 
number of Chinese whom they meant 
to exterminate. The war, raging some 
distance north for several months, had 
not reached the mission post. Conse- 
quently there was alarm when the 
enemy suddenly entered the grounds 
and proceeded to act like bullies. Those 
at the post were not sheltering any 
escaped persons and they had no rea- 
son to expect a raid. So, when it came, 
they were caught completely unpre- 
pared. 

The soldiers searched a few homes 
in the immediate village, then proceed- 
ed to the chapel. Three nuns and a 
group of children were following Fa- 
ther Hilary in a recitation of the rosary. 

They came in laughing, mocking the 
children. War crusted, utterly without 
concept of Christian reverence, they 
marched to the altar rail, knocked the 
priest down, pointed rifles at the de- 
vout in the pews. Seeing there were no 
wanted faces among those they scan- 
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ned, they let the fallen priest rise to 
his feet. He deplored their conduct, 
asked them to leave, explained he and 
his were in the midst of prayer and 
would appreciate being allowed to go 
on without further interruption. His 
answer was a brutal blow on the mouth 
by the leader. The priest fell uncon- 
scious as the children set up a scream 
and started for the door. As they ran, 
another soldier swept everything off 
the altar with his bayonet and proceed- 
ed to wipe his boots on the linen. 

That was too much for Sister An- 
tonia, who occupied a front pew and 
with difficulty concealed a holy rage at 
what she beheld. Under pretext of 
going to the side of the fallen priest, 
she crossed to within striking distance 
of the man who knocked him down. 
With a mighty sweep of her right arm 
she landed as pretty an uppercut as 
you please and jarred him loose from 
consciousness. He toppled like a metric 
ton of bricks, his rifle falling away 
from him as he dropped. What hap- 
pened after that was too much and too 
fast for any precise description. Snatch- 
ing the weapon, she swung it over her 
head and began clouting her adver- 
saries left and right before they had a 
chance to aim and fire at her. They 
were caught flat-footed. 


Having never seen a woman fight 
with the fury of a fuzzy-wuzzy, they 
were practically lost on what to do. 
Their hesitancy was her opportunity to 
wade into them, which she did. Two 
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went down with heads badly bashed, 
the third went flying against the foot 
of the altar. The last, regaining his 
wits, pulled a revolver from a holster, 
took aim at the dynamo in a nun’s 
habit. But he never fired. Before he 
could cock the weapon, Sister Antonia 
threw her rifle at him, knocked the 
gun from his hand. Then she jumped 
on him and began beating him with 
her fists, pounded hard until he passed 
out limp under her. Not for nothing 
had she learned as a tomboy how to: 
fight. 

Great in victory, she was greater in 
charity. Having restored order among 
the children, assured the other nuns 
their danger was over, she had them 
help carry the wounded soldiers and 
the priest to her dispensary across the 
road from the chapel. The Japanese 
proved a docile lot when they regained 
consciousness. None made a hostile 
move. Father Hilary, after regaining 
his senses and having his bruised 
mouth attended to by Sister Antonia, 
helped her bathe and dress the wounds 
of their enemies, two of whom requir- 
ed surgical care. They seemed rather 
glad she was a doctor. So, from being 
her foes they became her patients: and 
they stayed at the mission center for 
nearly a month before she pronounced 
them fit to leave. 

But not one of the four cared to 
leave. Sister Antonia did something to 
their souls as well as to their bodies. 
They learned a great respect toward 
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her, for this woman, who had an al- 
most masculine face and who knew 
less fear than any man they had ever 
met, had also the tenderest hands and 
the softest voice of any woman they 
knew, and her heart was so big it em- 
braced all of China. To them she was 
truly a mother, and they listened with 
profound interest when she spoke to 
them of her faith, of her God and His 
kingdom beyond. 

Oh, yes, they became converts. Sis- 
ter Antonia had set her heart on that 
from the start of their convalescence. 


She was not surprised when they de- 
cided to remain at the mission center 
and cast their lot with the Chinese. 
True, they were deserting their army. 
But they were also leaving their own 
people and staking their fortunes with 
those who had been their enemy; and 
God never has been known to punish 
a man for loving his enemy. Father 
Hilary baptized them, and now there 
are four Japanese catechists in China, 
happy in their faith and work, glad 
they once fought a war with a woman 
and lost. 


Su 
Coincidence 


At college he happened to room with a Catholic young man. And, since 
they were good friends, the Catholic frequently took him along when he went 
to church. When he returned to his home town, he met a delightful girl, 
promptly fell in love, and decided she was the one and only. But the question 
of religion never came up. One evening, a strange (and perhaps providential) 
impulse made him say to the girl, “How about dropping in at church?” To 
which she agreed with surprising alacrity. Another strange (and certainly provi- 
dential) impulse took him, of all places, to a Catholic church and, since he 
had been often enough with his Catholic chum, he knew when to stand, when 
to kneel, and in general how to behave. 

“T’ve always thought,” she said, with gentle conviction, “that married people 
ought to have the same religion. I haven’t any, you see; and I didn’t know 
until tonight you were a Catholic. So I want to do whatever I’d have to do 
to become a Catholic. Will you arrange that for me?” 

“Wow, am I on the spot!” he exclaimed to the pleasant young assistant. 
“She thinks I’m a Catholic and seems so pleased about it that I can’t undeceive 
ber. So listen: I’m bringing her for instructions, but I’m taking them, too.” 


And he did, and they are both on the happy way into the Church. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. in N.C.W.C. column Along the Way (10 May °40). 





Be a Realist and Like It 


By MSGR. WILLIAM C. McGRATH 


All is not lost 


"The good old days,” you say, 
“are gone.” But when were the good 
old days? Was it in the widely-pedes- 
talled Victorian era when they danced 
the minuet and frolicked carefree on 
the village green? Were those the good 
old days when disaster and foreboding 
were unknown? Actually, they were 
as much filled with fear and apprehen- 
sion as our year of grace 1940. You 
must have seen the quotations long 
since, but since they are so apt, one 
may venture to include Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s now famous references to 
prove that the despairing pessimists of 
the past were wrong. Why couldn’t 
they be wrong today? 

1. William Pitt said: “There 
scarcely anything around us but ruin 
and despair.” 

2. Wilberforce remarked: “I dare 
not marry. The future is so dark and 
unsettled.” But he changed his mind, 
and took the plunge, in 1797. 

3. In 1819, 121 years ago, Lord Gray 
“believed that everything was tending 
to a convulsion.” Where have we heard 
that before? 

4. The Duke of Wellington, on the 
eve of his death, thanked God he 
would be “spared from seeing the con- 
summation of ruin that is gathering 
round us.” Today the duke, were he 


is 
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with us, might agree that nobody can 
win the present war, that the victor so 
far has been Russia, and that commu- 
nism is poised, vulture-like, atop war- 
torn Europe, to feed some day amid 
war’s aftermath of chaos. Well, it 
hasn’t happened, yet. 

5. Disraeli was admittedly one of 
the greatest minds of his time. He 
gave it as his considered verdict, in 
1847, that there was “no hope, in in- 
dustry, in commerce or in agriculture.” 

6. Finally, in 1848, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, anticipating Goebbels or Lord 
Haw Haw by some go years, pro- 
claimed with an air of pessimistic 
finality that “nothing could save the 
British Empire.” And there were no 
claims in his day that diving planes 
could liquidate the British navy. 

Do these prophecies of long ago, 
which did not materialize, differ so 
very substantially from those we hear 
today? Many of them sound suspi- 
ciously like our morning paper. 

But if the past were glorious, in the 
eyes of the now-no-hope school, the 
future is too horrible to contemplate. 
If you cast aside realism and insist on 
crossing every bridge, you may go on 
envisioning disaster till you find your- 
self in accord with Schopenhauer’s pre- 
scription for humanity, “that everyone 


*St. Francis Xavier Seminary, Scarboro Bluffs, Ont., Canada. June-July, 1940. 
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should take a vow of celibacy—and 
keep it!” Here are some of the cheer- 
ful statistics compiled by our modern 
prophets of cheer even apart from the 
depressing influence of war’s alarms. 

1. Fifty years from now one-half of 
the people of the U. S. will be in insane 
asylums and the other half will be their 
keepers. 

2. One hundred years from now 
America will be a Negro country, the 
white race having liquidated itself 
through birth prevention. 

3. England, too, will share a similar 
fate. In 100 years from now she will 
be a fifth or sixth-rate power with a 
population of 6 million. 

How do they know? The answer 
is “statistics.” At which, if your opti- 
mism is not completely stifled, you 
mutter to yourself, “The three kinds 
of lies. Lies, damned lies, and statis- 
tics.” 

4. Take this question of birth con- 
trol or birth decline. It is giving many 
people serious concern. It is the prob- 
lem of our age. Setting aside for the 
moment any discussion on moral 
grounds, we query the pronouncement 
that the end of the white race is just 
around the corner. The pendulum is 
always swinging and we find it hard 
to subscribe to the total depravity 
theory, that mankind as a whole is go- 
ing to go morally berserk. Who can 
say with finality that there will not be 
a return in time to a more serious 


view of marital responsibility? And 
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who knows but that 20 years from now 
ten children to a family may even be 
as socially correct as two or three to- 
day? I do not say it will be so. I only 
want to know who knows that it will 
not. God has not abandoned humanity 
so why not give the beleaguered old 
human race the benefit of at least an 
occasional doubt? Be a realist at least 
to the extent of not going all ‘round 
the globe to look for imaginary dis- 
aster. Matters may be bad enough but 
does it help to make them any worse 
than they are or ever will be? 

World conditions are beyond our 
control. But we can, surely, be realis- 
tic enough to face the facts of our own 
little world. We are the masters of 
our fate, are we not? And the captains 
of our souls? Yes, and no. Ask your- 
self as you read these lines how much 
energy you burn up over the well- 
known disasters that never happen. 
You would be a rare person if you 
could escape the barrage of “introvert” 
literature that has so many people tak- 
ing themselves apart to see just why 
they aren’t ticking. With the modern 
craze for subjectivism and self-analysis, 
this relentless introspection fostered by 
a flood of “wake up and live” books, 
our poor human system is being denied 
the chance to work automatically, the 
way it works best. We are not to be 
permitted to forget ourselves. We are 
curling up in our little egos like pussy- 
cats asleep in a basket. We have 
turned relentlessly inward much of the 
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energy that our forefathers spent in 
climbing trees or dodging saber-toothed 
tigers. And look at so many of our 
generation: walking ‘answers to a 
psychoanalyst’s prayer. 

Whenever you find yourself indulg- 
ing in that popular indoor sport known 
as crossing bridges just remember the 
old lady. She was unmarried, lonely 
and over 50. She sat one night by her 
fireside in the village by the sea. It 
was a wild and stormy night. Outside, 
the wind was howling—God help the 
sailors—and hail was lashing in driving 
sheets against the windowpane. From 
the cozy comfort of her fireside chair 
she could hear the breakers roar as 
mountainous waves rolled, storm-driven 
from the Atlantic and dashed them- 
selves to foam against the unyielding 
cliff. Boy, it was colossal. The hell- 
let-loose outside should have accentu- 
ated the cozy comfort of her snug re- 
treat. She should have been thanking 
God. But was she? Take a look at 
her as she gazes vacantly into the burn- 
ing embers and the tears course down 
her furrowed cheeks. 
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“Mary, my darling,” asks her sister 
with genuine concern, “Whatever is 
the matter?” 

“Oh,” she sobbed, “I was just think- 
ing. Thinking that I might have been 
married and had three sons and that 
they might all have been out to sea 
on a night like this.” 

She broke at the thought, and sobbed 
disconsolately. It was all too terrible. 
One would imagine that the dear soul 
could have arranged to have had at 
least one of those hypothetical boys 
home on shore leave that night. Or 
working in the village drug store. But 
no. She would drain her cup of syn- 
thetic misery to its bitter dregs. 

Do you go in for synthetic misery? 
Do you see no hope for the world, for 
civilization, for humanity? Perhaps 
you think I am just whistling going 
by the graveyard, that there really isn’t 
any hope and that I and everybody 
else must know it, too. Well, if it 
helps, have it that way, but me for 
the people who still see God in His 
heaven and plenty that is right with 
the world, and with themselves. 


& 


Choosing a Wife 


A young man once came to speak to a priest about a woman he wished 
to marry. “She has no dowry, Father.” The Father wrote a zero on a sheet 
of paper. “But she plays the piano.” He put down another o before the first. 


“She is very pretty.” A third 0. “She sketches.” A fourth o. “She has an 
academic degree.” A fifth o. “She has excellent relations.” A sixth o. “She is 
a splendid Catholic.” Hereupon the Father wrote a 1 before the six o’s, saying, 


“She is worth a million; marry her.” 
The Holy Name News (May °40). 





The Higher Learning: 1940 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
Condensed from the Commonweal* 


Four years ago I had the honor 
of addressing my fellow Yale men on 
the Higher Learning in America. 
Since the lectures were published by 
the Yale University Press, they had 
of course a very narrow sale, and the 
effect they would otherwise have pro- 
duced did not follow. 

I attacked triviality, and 42 students 
enrolled in the Oklahoma University 
short course for drum majors. 

I attacked vocationalism, and the 
University of California announced a 
course in cosmetology, saying, “The 
profession of beautician is the fastest- 
growing in this state.” 

I deplored a curriculum of obsoles- 
cent information, and my colleague, 
Professor Ogburn, concluded that our 
information was increasing so rapidly 
that in order to get time to pour it all 
into our students we should have to 
prolong adolescence at least until age 
45. 

I lamented the confusion that besets 
American education, and the president 
of a college who had never had any 
contact with the Yale University Press 
announced that chaos was a good 
thing. 

One professor who had never read 
my book accidentally agreed with me. 
He made the following outrageous re- 


Defense of the obvious 


marks in a book of his own: “There 
will always remain certain permanent 
values which education must cultivate, 
such as intellectual honesty, love of 
truth, ability to think clearly, moral 
qualities.” The fact that he was from 
Teachers’ College, Columbia, and 
could be assumed to be only teasing, 
did not save him. He was sharply re- 
buked by a professor from Ohio State 
University who said that here he must 
“part company with the author of this 
indisputably significant volume, for the 
suspicion grows that the author is still 
something of an absolutist.” The 
author actually wanted education to 
cultivate intellectual honesty, the love 
of truth, the ability to think clearly and 
moral qualities. How subversive. 

Now I will not pretend that one or 
two people did not read my book. 
They had to. And they got it free in 
the course of their trade as book re- 
viewers. One of these, who in his spare 
time is a university professor, summed 
the whole thing up by saying that the 
trouble with me was my intense moral 
idealism. Such a quality would natu- 
rally destroy anybody’s view of educa- 
tion. A university president guilty of 
moral idealism? What is the world 
coming to? By some process of asso- 
ciation of ideas I am reminded of the 
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remarks of one of our alumni who in 
a recent discussion at the University 
of Chicago said that everything I had 
said about football was logical, per- 
fectly logical, very logical indeed. 
“But,” he said, “if the university abol- 
ishes football, my son, now 15 years 
old, will not want to go there.” In 
other words, “logical” is a term of re- 
proach, and the University of Chicago 
should be illogical because one of its 
alumni has an illogical child. I have 
even heard the word “educational” in 
the same slurring connotation, as when 
a Princeton graduate wrote to Wood- 
row Wilson saying, “I will have noth- 
ing more to do with Princeton. You 
are turning my dear old college into 
an educational institution.” A univer- 
sity president who is suspected of an 
interest in morals, in intellect, or even 
in education must expect the severest 
condemnation from those who have 
the true interests of our country at 
heart. 

But all these things are as nothing 
compared with the menace of meta- 
physics. I had mildly suggested that 
metaphysics might unify the modern 
university. I knew it was a long word, 
but I thought that my audience of 
learned book reviewers would know 
what it meant. I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find that to them metaphysics 
was a series of balloons, floating far 
above the surface of the earth, which 
could be pulled down by vicious people 
when they wanted to win an argument. 


The explosion of one of these balloons 
or the release of the gases it contained 
might silence, but never convince a 
“wise” man. The “wise” man would go 
away muttering, “Words, words, 
words,” or “anti-scientific,” “reaction- 
ary” or even “fascist.” Knowing that ° 
there is nothing true unless experi- 
mental science makes it so, the “wise” 
man knows that metaphysics is simply 
a technical name for superstition. 

Now I might as well make a clean 
breast of it all. I am interested in 
education, in morals, in intellect and in 
metaphysics. I even go so far as to 
hold that there is a necessary relation 
among all these things. I am willing 
to assert that without one we cannot 
have the others and that without the 
others we cannot have the one with 
which all of us here are primarily con- 
cerned, namely education. 

Now wisdom and goodness are the 
aim of higher education. How can it 
be otherwise? Wisdom and goodness 
are the end of human life. If you dis- 
pute this, you are at once entering 
upon a metaphysical controversy; for 
you are disputing about the nature of 
being and the nature of man. This is 
as it should be. How can we consider 
man’s destiny unless we ask what he 
is? How can we talk about preparing 
men for life unless we ask what the 
end of life may be? At the base of 
education, as at the base of every 
human activity, lies metaphysics. 

So it is with ethics and politics. We 
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want to lead the good life. We want 
the good state as a means to that life. 
Once more, to find the good life and 
the good state we must inquire into the 
nature of man and the ends of life. 
The minute we do that we are meta- 
physicians in spite of ourselves. More- 
over, if ethics is the science of human 
freedom, we must know at the begin- 
ning whether and in what sense man 
is free. Here we are metaphysicians 
once again. And the soundness of our 
moral conclusions depends on whether 
we are good metaphysicians or bad 


ones. 
So it is with education. Here the 

great criminal was Mr. Eliot, who ap- 

plied his genius, skill and longevity to 


the task of robbing American youth 
of their cultural heritage. Since he 
held that there were no such things as 
good or bad subjects of study, his laud- 
able effort to open the curriculum to 
good ones naturally led him to open 
it to bad ones and finally to destroy 
it altogether. So today, though it is 
possible to get an education in an 
American university, a man would 
have to be so bright and know so much 
to get it that he wouldn’t really need 
it. So today the young American learns 
to read and write only if he goes to 
law school, where the principal if not 
the sole merit of the case method is 
that it compels the development of 
powers that should have been _per- 
fected long before. Today the young 
American comprehends the intellectual 
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tradition of which he is a part and 
in which he must live only by acci- 
dent; for its scattered and disjointed 
fragments are strewn from one end of 
the campus to the other. Our univer- 
sity graduates have far more informa- 
tion and far less understanding than 
in the colonial period. And our uni- 
versities present themselves to our peo- 
ple in this crisis either as rather in- 
effectual trade schools or as places 
where nice boys have a nice time under 
the supervision of nice men in a nice 
environment. 

All this is the result of bad meta- 
physics or of no metaphysics other 
than that of an instinctive variety. The 
crucial error is that of holding that 
nothing is any more important than 
anything else, that there can be no 
order of goods and no order in the 
intellectual realm. There is nothing 
central and nothing peripheral, nothing 
primary and nothing secondary, noth- 
ing basic and nothing superficial. The 
course of study goes to pieces because 
there is nothing to hold it together. 
Triviality, mediocrity and vocational- 
ism take it over because we have no 
standard by which to judge them. We 
have nothing to offer as a substitute 
for a sound curriculum except talk of 
personality, “character,” and great 
teachers, the slogans of educational 
futilitarianism. 

We see, then, that metaphysics plays 
a double part in higher education. By 
way of their metaphysics educators 
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determined what education they shall cation is wisdom and goodness and 
offer. By way of metaphysics their that studies which do not bring us 
students must lay the foundations of closer to this goal have no place in a 
their moral, intellectual, and spiritual university. If you would take a differ- 
life. By way of metaphysics I arrive ent view, you must show that you have 
at the conclusion that the aim of edu- a better metaphysics. 


si 


Metaphysics or Theology? 


In The Higher Learning in America Mr. Hutchins showed that the 
chief characteristic of the modern university is disorder, that the higher 
learning lacks a unifying principle. In the Middle Ages, theology was 
the principle of unity in the university. “The medieval university was 
rationally ordered and, for its time, it was practically ordered, too.” In 
going on to say that theology cannot be the basis of a practical order 
for the modern American university, Mr. Hutchins stated a matter of 
fact. He did not deny that theology is the ideal principle for a rational 
ordering of the higher learning. The substitute he offers, namely, meta- 
physics, is plainly the best only in the circumstances he is considering. 
And indeed, so far as the non-Catholic and non-sectarian American 
university is concerned, in looking for a unifying principle, since “we 
cannot appeal to theology, we must turn to metaphysics.” 

As Catholics we may agree with Mr. Hutchins’ statement of the 
facts in the case. What he says of metaphysics and reason is true but 
it requires, for us, the completion which theology and faith are able 
to add. It is not by the unaided reason and metaphysics alone that the 
end and content of education is determined for Catholics, but by reason 
elevated by faith and by metaphysics illuminated by theology. It is not 
a question of any disagreement, but rather of further and fuller develop- 
ment of the same true principles. For the Catholic university, theology 
remains, as it was for the medieval university, both the ideal and the 


practical basis for unity. 
Ruth Byrns and William O’Meara in the Commonweal (31 May ’40). 








The One-Sided Wagner Act 


By B. TOBIN 
Condensed from the Liguorian* 


The act is undoubtedly one-sided. 
It forbids certain practices by the em- 
ployers but none by the employees. It 
contains a list of unfair labor practices 
for employers but not a word is writ- 
ten concerning unfair practices of em- 
ployees. This shows that the act favors 
the employees, is one-sided. Neverthe- 
less, because the law is lopsided is no 
reason for repealing or amending it. 

As early as 1864 there were employer 
associations. As if in response to a 
given signal, employers all over the 
country and in every trade banded to- 


gether during the decades that fol- 
lowed to rid themselves of the “curse” 
of unionism. The lockout and the 
blacklist were brought into use with 
a bitterness new in American indus- 


trial relations. And because of the 
widespread unity of the employer asso- 
ciations they were effective. It was soon 
difficult to find workers willing to risk 
their jobs and future by serving on 
union committees or even by partici- 
pating in other union activities. 

At the turn of the century the lead- 
ership of the organized antiunionism 
of the many associations was assumed 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. This co-ordinated the efforts 
of scores of smaller associations. The 
power of the employer over the worker 


Balance of privilege 


was consequently increased. A man 
could not obtain employment anywhere 
in an industry after he had been sus- 
pected of being a union man or black- 
listed. Factories closed their doors 
when their workers threatened to unite 
into associations similar to those of 
their employers. And against this pow- 
erful economic weapon in the hands cf 
the employer the workers were help- 
less. The laws stood behind the money. 
The workers had no rights in the 
courts controlled by the employers. 
During the World War a lull oc- 
curred in the antiunion activities of 
the employers due to the request of 
President Wilson that the workers be 
permitted to organize. Yet, no sooner 
had the shouting of the Armistice died 
away when labor faced Armageddon. 
The. boom that had followed the war 
collapsed. By 1921 almost 6 million 
men were idle. The employers took 
this opportunity to oppose the wartime 
prerogatives of the unions. With the 
dismantling of the government war- 
time kabor boards the employers’ asso- 
ciations launched the most vigorous 
and successful open-shop campaign in 
American annals. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers was joined by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Bankers’ Association, the Na- 
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tional Metal Trades Association, the 
League for Industrial Rights and the 
American Plan League in going after 
the unions. Employee-representation 
plans were introduced on the theory 
that they would give the worker the 
right to do anything the management 
wanted him to do and supplant the 
desire to join a union. 

The antiunion drive was successful. 
By the end of 1922 the American Fed- 
eration of Labor alone had lost over a 
million members. But still the em- 


ployers did not ease up on the laborers. 
They continued their exterminating 
drive against unionism until at the 
coming of the New Deal almost 2 mil- 
lion members had been weaned from 


the A. F. of L.! 

With the advent of the New Deal 
and the attendant spectacular increase 
in union membership, organized anti- 
unionism increased proportionately. 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers and its 40,000 member manu- 
facturers who are banded together un- 
der the National Industrial Council, 
carried on informational programs in 
its publications, over the radio, in the 
movies and the press. And it is the 
officers of these associations who are 
the major opponents of the National 
Labor Relations Act and the courts in 
enforcing the workers’ right of self- 
organization. 

Propaganda is the basic activity of 
antiunion employers and their associa- 
tions. For this purpose immense sums 


are expended each year. For the past 
30 years publicity bureaus, press serv- 
ices, subsidized speakers, pamphlets, 
and whispering campaigns have been 
maintained to spread the word that 
union leaders draw huge salaries, 
charge exorbitant dues, and squander 
the union’s funds; that unions are 
rackets which extort tribute from the 
workers, the public and employers; 
that unions are anarchistic, syndicalistic, 
bolshevistic, communistic, fascistic, and 
un-American; that unions are law- 
breaking, subversive, irresponsible, ter- 
roristic and violent. The spreading of 
this propaganda has been expensive, 
but has been well worth the money. 

The second important antiunion ac- 
tivity has been the direct use of the 
economic power of employers and their 
associations. There are several forms 
of this: discrimination, discharge, yel- 
low-dog or ironclad contracts, black- 
list, lockouts, threats to move plants to 
nonunion territory, and the actual mov- 
ing of plants. 

The third method includes the more 
subtle policies such as company unions, 
company welfare work, “independent” 
unions, and espionage. 

The fourth class of antiunionism em- 
braces the indirect action of employers 
and their associations through the gov- 
ernment to prevent the laborers from 
organizing. In this category belongs the 
pressure brought to bear on national 
and state legislatures, the labor injunc- 
tion, the use of police and troops in 
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labor disputes, and the maintaining of 
private police forces. 

Against these practices the workers 
were helpless. They could not organize 
with security into unions as their em- 
ployers had done. To correct this 
existing one-sidedness a law was passed 
to forbid the tactics which prevented 
the laborers from freely organizing. 
This law was the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. Its purpose was to equalize 
the situation, to give the employees 
the rights the employers had exercised 
for decades, to correct the one-sidedness 
that had existed ‘since the War of In- 
dependence. To give the workers these 
rights, Congress passed the act and 
entrusted to the board the duty of pro- 
tecting the workers’ right to bargain 
collectively. But experience had shown 
that the mere written guarantee of 
these rights was insufficient, meaning- 
less, if it could be upheld only by the 
sheer physical or economic strength of 
the workers. Therefore Congress not 
only made the principle of collective 
bargaining a part of our national pol- 
icy, but wrote into the act and in- 
structed the board that it shall be 
considered an unfair labor practice for 
an employer: 1) “to interfere with, 
restrain, or coerce employees in the 
exercise of the rights guaranteed” by 
the act; 2) “to dominate or interfere 
with the formation or administration 
of any labor organization or contribute 
financial or other support to it”; 3) 
“by discrimination in regard to hire 


or tenure of employment or any term 
or condition of employment to encour- 
age or discourage membership in any 
labor organization”; 4) “to discharge 
or otherwise discriminate against an 
employee because he has filed charges 
or given testimony under this act” and 
5) “to refuse to bargain collectively 
with the representatives of his em- 
ployees.” 

These prohibitions, as can readily be 
seen, are simply meant to counteract 
the antiunion activities of employers. 
They are lopsided. They forbid only 
the employer to perform certain acts. 
But they neutralize the former one- 
sided state of affairs. Before, all the 
advantages were in the hands of the 
employers. They could treat their em- 
ployees as they pleased; as their con- 
sciences or feelings dictated. Then 
came the Wagner Act and put restric- 
tions on the employers. 

As for the abuses of which the em- 
ployers’ association complains, as result- 
ing from the Wagner Act, such as 
racketeering, injustice, exorbitant union 
demands, and sabotage, they are not 
one-tenth as extensive as the fiercely 
increased propaganda unleashed by the 
same association would make the pub- 
lic believe. For these things, there are 
remedies distinct from handing the 
laboring classes back, body and soul, 
into the hands of those who paid non- 
living wages for decades, and then 
dumped the workingmen into the lap 
of the biggest depression in history. 
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